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This  report  presents  results  of  an  assessment  of  the  Leadership  and  Manage- 
ment Ivducati  m and  Training  (LMBT)  PCO/XO  (LPO)  course  held  at  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  California  from  7 to  18  May  1979.  This  course 
was  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Commanding  Officers  and  Exec- 
utive Officers  by  providing  them  in  these  billets.  Additional  objectives 
of  this  courso  was  to  promote  standardized  and  consistent  application  of 
the  leadership  and  management  policies  as  set  forth  by  the  CNO.  Three  Navy v 
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instructors  conducted  the  course  that  was  assessed  and  22  officers,  ranging 
in  rank  from  Lieutenant  to  Captain,  participated  as  students  in  this  course. 

The  objectives  of  this  assessment  were:  (1)  To  perform  an  on-site  evaluation 
of  the  delivery  of  the  co\irse.  Of  specific  concern  was  the  ability  and  pro- 
ficiency of  Navy  instructors  to  teach  the  course  effectively  and  in  compliance 
with  course  objectives.  (2)  To  review  instructor  guides  and  student  journals. 
Emphasis  was  to  be  on  the  adequacy  of  materials  as  they  affect  delivery.  Also 
any  local  or  program  sponsor  modifications  made  in  the  delivery  since  the 
initial  course  offering  were  to  be  evaluated.  (3)  To  provide  specific  recom- 
mendations for  management  decisions  concerning  the  assignment  of  Navy  instruc- 
tors to  deliver  the  PCO/PXO  course. 

This  assessment  utilized  an  analysis  design  based  on  comparisons  across  units 
of  instruction  and  across  time.  The  adequacy  of  the  course  materials  was 
assessed  during  and  after  the  course  from  the  student’s  perspective. 

Variables  measured  included:  knowledge  and  skill  acquisition,  knowledge  and 
skill  usefulness,  course  objectives,  course  content  and  process,  course 
materials,  instructor  effectiveness,  and  effectiveness  of  instructional 
methods. 

Student  perceptions  and  evaluations  were  obtained  using  assessment  instruments 
designed  for  administration  at  the  end  of  each  unit  and  near  the  end  of  each 
week.  On-site  observations  were  also  made  throughout  the  course.  These 
findings  were  amalgamated  with  results  of  the  analysis  of  assessment  instru- 
ment data  to  provide  the  basis  for  conclusions  and  recommendations  presented 
in  this  report. 

Ten  conclusions  were  drawn  regarding  the  ability  and  proficiency  of  the  Navy 
instructors  to  teach  t he  course  effectively.  Six  conclusions  were  drawn 
concerning  the  evaluation  of  the  course  materials  and  modifications  as  they 
affected  course  delivery.  Due  to  insufficient  data,  only  one  general  con- 
clusion was  drawn  with  respect  to  the  third  evaluation  objective  which  was 
concerned  with  the  assignment  of  Navy  instructors  to  deliver  the  PCO/PXO 
course,  based  upon  those  conclusions,  eight  recommendations  were  made 
concerning  improvements  for  the  PCO/PXO  course. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  presents  results  of  an  assessment  of  the  Leadership  and  Management 
Education  and  Training  (LMET)  Prospective  Commanding  Officer/Prospective 
Executive  Officer  (PCO/PXO)  course  held  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 

Coronado,  California,  from  7 to  18  May  1979.  This  assessment  was  conducted  by 
System  Development  Corporation  (SDC)  for  the  Human  Resource  Management  and 
Personal  Affairs  Department  (NMPC-6C)  under  Task  EG-12  on  Contract 
N00600-78-D-0651 . The  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  was  designed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  Commanding  Officers  and  Executive  Officers  by  providing  them 
with  competency  skills  found  to  be  associated  with  superior  performance  in 
these  billets.  An  additional  goal  of  the  oourse  was  to  promote  standardized 
and  consistent  application  of  the  leadership  and  management  policies  as  set 
forth  by  the  CNO.  Three  Navy  instructors  conducted  the  oourse  that  was 
assessed.  Twenty-two  offioers,  ranging  in  rank  from  Lieutenant  to  Captain, 
participated  as.  students  in  this  oourse.  All  were  men,  and  with  the  exoeption 
of  one  blaok  offioer,  all  were  white.  Career  fields  varied,  and  approximately 
half  of  the  participants  were  to  be  stationed  on  ships  out  of  West  coast  ports. 


OBJECTIVES 


The  objectives  of  this  assessment  as  specified  in  the  Task  Order  were: 

• To  perform  an  on-site  evaluation  of  the  delivery  of  the  oourse.  Of 
specific  concern  are  the  ability  and  proficienoy  of  Navy  instructors 
to  effectively  teaoh/deliver  the  oourse  in  compliance  with  oourse 
objectives. 
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• To  review  instructor  guides  and  student  journals.  Emphasis  should  be 
on  the  adequacy  of  materials  as  they  affect  delivery,  and  also  to 
evaluate  any  local  or  program  sponsor  modifications  made  in  the 
delivery  3ince  the  initial  offering  of  the  course. 

* To  provide  specific  recommendations  for  management  decisions 
concerning  the  assignment  of  Navy  instructors  to  deliver  the  PCO/PXO 
course. 


APPROACH 

The  tMET  PCO/PXO  course  design  was  based  on  results  of  research  on  the 
competencies  of  superior  and  average  Naval  personnel.  The  curriculum  of  the 
assessed  course  is  a two-week  training  program  and  consists  of  nine  blocks  of 
Instruction.  The  first  is  an  introduction  to  the  course,  and  the  following 
five  blocks  each  deal  with  a specific  competency.  These  are  followed  by  an 
Integration  and  competency  application  unit,  a block  on  Human  Resource 
Management  issues,  and  a final  command  case  and  course  conclusion  block. 

This  assessment  of  the  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  delivery  and  instructional 
materials  utilized  an  analysis  design  based  on  comparisons  across  units  of 
instruction  and  aoross  time.  The  adequacy  of  the  instructional  materials  was 
assessed  during  and  after  the  course  from  the  student’s  perspective. 

Variables  measured  in  thi3  assessment  included:  knowledge  and  skill 
acquisition,  knowledge  and  skill  usefulness,  course  objectives,  course  content 
and  prooess,  course  materials,  instructor  effectiveness,  and  effectiveness  of 
instructional  methods. 

Student  perceptions  and  evaluations  were  obtained  using  assessment  instruments 
designed  for  administration  at  the  end  of  each  unit  of  instruction  and  near 
the  end  of  each  week.  The  data  were  analyzed  and  results  were  interpreted. 
On-site  observations  were  also  made  throughout  the  course.  Results  of  the 
assessment  instrument  data  and  observer  findings  are  discussed  separately  in 
this  report  but  were  amalgamated  to  provide  the  basis  for  conclusions  and 
•■scoraraendatton3  presented  below. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Based  on  the  results  and  findings  obtained  in  this  assessment  of  the  LMET 
PCO/PXO  course,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
ability  and  proficiency  of  Navy  instructors: 

• The  PCO/PXO  course  participants  appeared  to  enjoy  the  training  and 
considered  it  to  be  useful.  Most  of  the  participants  expressed  an 
awareness  of  a personal  need  for  this  type  of  education. 

• With  a few  exceptions,  the  Navy  instructors  were  found  to  be  effective 
in  presenting  course  material  through  lectures  and  group  exercises. 
Delivery  was  most  effective  during  lessons  in  which  a summarizing/ 
processing  discussion  was  held. 

• In  most  cases,  the  Navy  instructors  were  extremely  effective  at 
facilitating  group  processes.  All  demonstrated  a high  level  of  skill 
in  involving  participants  in  disoussions,  as  well  as  outstanding 
perception  and  insight.  Occasionally  disou33lons  were  not  directed  to 
the  appropriate  subject  area. 

• Classroom  atmosphere  in  general  was  very  open  and  non- threatening! 
however,  participant  interaction  indicated  a less  than  ideal  olimate 
existed  in  the  classroom. 

• Specific  enabling  objectives  for  eaoh  unit  of  instruction  were  not 
disouased  in  the  classroom. 

• With  some  exceptions,  the  instructional  methods  used  in  the  PCO/PXO 
oourse  were  found  to  be  effective,  and  the  balance  between  the  various 
types  of  scheduled  activities  appeared  to  be  appropriate  and 
oomfortable  for  both  participants  and  instructors. 
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• The  PCO/PXO  course  content  and  process  were  found  to  be  oriented 
toward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For- the  most  part,  the 
development  and  improvement  of  subcompetenov  skills  was  given 
inadequate  attention  both  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  course  delivery. 

• Participants'  knowledge  acquisition  level  appeared  to  range  from  very 
good  to  excellent.  The  amount  learned  seemed  to  be  greater  for  those 
topics  for  which  fewer  theoretical  concepts  were  presented  and  more 
summarizing/processing  discussions  were  held. 

• The  level  of  participants'  skill  acquisition  appeared  to  range  from 
very  poor  to  adequate.  Students  seemed  to  develop  or  improve  skills 
to  a greater  degree  during  the  units  such  as  the  advising  and 
counseling  unit  which  included  skill  practice  activities  which  were 
expressly  designed  for  the  particular  subcompetenoy  area  and  during 
which  the  focus  was  properly  maintained. 

• All  the  examples  used  in  the  olaesroom  and  the  large  group  discussions 
led  by  instructors  were  relevant  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  speoific  job 
responsibilities  of  a CO  or  XO. 

Conclusions  related  to  the  adequacy  of  course  materials  as  they  affected 
delivery,  and  modifications  made  in  the  curriculum  were: 

• Participants  appeared  to  gain  a great  deal  from  the  leoture  notes, 
instructions,  readings,  and  worksheets  in  the  Student  Journal.  The 
goals  of  the  LMET  program  and  the  overall  PCO/PXO  course  goals  were 
printed  in  the  Student  Journal,  but  the  enabling  objectives  speoifio 
to  each  unit  of  instruction  were  omitted. 

• Participants  seemed  to  benefit  from  and  enjoy  the  self-a3sessment 
Instruments.  Although  none  of  the  instruments  were  given  thorough 
Interpretations,  mo3t  were  introduced  and  explained  adequately  for  the 
purposes  of  thl3  course. 
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• A large  part  of  the  course  material  was  relevant  to  the  Havy  and  to 
the  job  responsibilities  of  a CO  or  XO.  Exceptions  included  many  of 
the  homework  reading  assignments,  which  were  generally  academic  in 
nature,  and  three  civilian-produced  films.  The  PCO/PXO  course 
participants  did  not  seem  to  have  difficulty  with  the  readings; 
however,  differences  betwetn  the  situations  shown  in  the  films  and 
typical  Navy  situations  appeared  to  be  important  to  the  students. 

Posted  charts  outlining  course  material  were  apparently  very  effective. 

• Student  progress  in  the  PCO/PXO  course  was  not  evaluated  and  no  tests 
were  given. 

• No  Instructor  Guide  in  any  fora  was  available  for  the  PCO/PXO  course. 

• The  PCO/PXO  course  curriculum  was  modified  in  Coronado  shortly  before 
this  course  was  delivered.  There  was  no  evidenoe  that  standardization 
of  the  course  had  been  assured. 

Concerning  recommendations  for  management  decisions  regarding  the  assignment 
of  Navy  instructors  to  deliver  the  PCO/PXO  course,  data  collected  from  only 
one  PCO/PXO  oourse  is  not  sufficient  for  making  an  adequate  determination. 
However,  based  on  available  data,  it  was  oonoluded  that  a variety  of  variables 
are  oruoial  to  effective  instructor  performance.  Findings  from  the  oourse 
tentatively  suggest  that  factors  other  than  past  performance  as  a commanding 
offloer  are  Important. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  above  oonolu3ions,  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

« The  PCO/PXO  oourse  ourrioulura  should  be  standardized  and  this  oourse 
should  be  made  available  to  all  commanding  offiosrs  and  executive 
officers  in  the  Navy. 
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• Navy  instructors  should  receive  additional  training  in  order  to 
improve  their  skills  in  group  management  and  their  ability  to  create  a 
favorable  atmosphere  for  participant  interaction.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  increasing  the  emphasis  on  group  management  skills 
in  the  LMET-I  course. 

« Participants  should  be  informed  of  the  enabling  objectives  specific  to 
each  unit  of  instruction  in  the  PCO/PXO  course  and  tt  s objectives 
should  be  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Objectives  should  be  written  to 
conform  to  the  goal  setting  criteria  taught  in  the  LMET  courses. 

• Group  exercises,  case  studies,  and  other  learni;  g activities  should  be 
examined  for  pertinence  to  the  competency  and  particular  subskills 
being  covered.  Activities  which  provide  general  knowledge  or  behavior 
practice  should  be  replaced  with  activities  which  allow  specific  skill 
use  and  development  as  well  as  Individual  performance  feedback. 

• The  content  of  the  PCO/PXO  course  should  be  oompared  with  the  course 
objectives.  The  curriculum  should  be  modified  in  order  to  improve 
congruence  of  the  oourse  content  and  prooess  with  the  PCO/PXO  course 
objectives.  It  is  recommended  that  information  concerning 
competency-based  researoh  be  covered  with  more  clarity  and 
thoroughness  and  that  more  emphasi'  be  placed  on  prae  ioing 
suboompetenoy  skills  in  situations  similar  to  those  found  on  the  Job. 

• Considerations  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  developing  Navy 
learning  aid3  which  present  content  that  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
oiviilan-p'-oduoed  films  but  which  is  In  a context  relevant  to  the 
Navy.  The  lessons  on  organizational  climate  and  performance 
counseling,  among  others,  could  be  improved  if  the  Harvard  Business 
School  film  and  "The  Dryden  File"  film  were  replaced  with  new  Navy 
learning  aids  on  the  3ame  topics. 
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• Enabling  objectives  should  be  included  in  the  Student  Journal  for  each 
unit  of  instruction. 

« A formal  Instructor  Guido  should  be  written  and  used  in  all  iterations 
of  the  PCO/PXO  course. 
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SECTION  1 - STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 


1 . 1 INTRODUCTION 


This  report  presents  findings  from  the  on-site  evaluation  of  the  Leadership 
and  Management  Education  and  Training  (LMET)  course  for  Prospective  Commanding 
Officers  and  Prospective  Executive  Officers  (PCOs/PXOs).  This  LMET  PCO/PXO 
course  was  held  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  California,  from  7 \" 
18  May  1979.  System  Development  Corporation  (SDC)  conducted  this  evaluation 
for  the  Human  Resource  Management  and  Personal  Affairs  Department  (NMPC-6C) 
under  Task  EG-12  on  Contract  N00600-78-D-0651 . Contained  in  this  report  is  a 
description  of  the  course  evaluation  procedures,  results  of  the  assessment 
instrument  data,  observation  results,  interpretation  of  the  findings,  and 
conclusions  and  recommendations  conoerning  the  course. 


1 , 2 EVALUATION  OBJECTIVES 


As  speolfied  in  Task  Order  EG-12,  the  objectives  of  this  assessment  task  are 
as  follows: 

( 1 ) To  perform  an  on-site  evaluation  of  the  delivery  of  the  course.  Of 
specific  oonoem  are  the  ability  and  profioienoy  of  Navy  instructors 
to  effectively  teaoh/dellver  the  course  in  oomplianoe  with  oourse 
objectives. 

(2)  To  review  instructor  guides  and  student  Journals.  Emphasis  should  be 
on  the  adequacy  of  materials  as  they  affect  delivery,  and  also  to 
evaluate  any  looal  or  program  sponsor  modifications  made  in  the 
delivery  sinoe  the  initial  offering  of  the  oourse. 

(3)  To  provide  specific  recommendations  for  management  decisions 
concerning  the  assignment  of  Navy  instructors  to  deliver  the  PCO/PXO 
oourse. 
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1.3  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


The  LMET  courses  were  developed  by  McBer  and  Company  with  the  objectives  of 
increasing  awareness  and  building  skills  necessary  to  superior  job 
performance.  Extensive  research  was  conducted  in  order  to  identify  the 
leadership  and  management  competencies  of  successful  Naval  personnel  at 
various  billet  and  rank  levels.  Five  general  competencies  were  determined  to 
differentiate  between  superior  and  average  performers  in  the  Navy. 

Twenty  subcompetencies  deemed  important  to  the  success  of  COs  and  X03  were 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  two-week  PCO/PXO  course.  These 
subcompetencies  were  covered  in  nine  blooks  of  instruction  divided  by  subjeot 
matter.  The  first  of  these  is  an  introductory  block.  This  is  followed  by  a 
block  on  each  of  the  five  general  competencies,1  an  integration  and 
competency  application  block,  a block  on  Human  Resource  Management  (HRM) 
issues,  and  a final  block  consisting  of  a case  3tudy  and  course  conclusion. 


Competencies  identified  to  differentiate  between  superior  and  average 
Naval  personnel  are: 

1 . Conoerti  for  effioienoy  and  effectiveness 

2.  Prooess  management 

3.  Skillful  use  of  influence 
W.  Problem  solving 

5.  Advising  and  counseling 
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SECTION  2 - EVALUATION  PROCEDURE 


2.1  INTRODUCTION 


The  procedure  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  is  presented 
in  this  section.  The  evaluation  design  is  described,  and  a description  of  the 
variables  measured  and  the  data  collection  procedures  is  included.  Also,  the 
research  sample  is  described  and  the  statistical  analysis  procedures  are 
discussed. 


2.2  EVALUATION  DESIGN 

The  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  evaluation  utilized  an  analysis  design  based  on 
comparisons  across  units  of  instruction  and  cumulative  assessments  across 
time.  The  adequaoy  of  the  oourse  materials  was  assessed  from  the  user's  point 
of  view  during  the  oourse  and  again  following  oourse  completion. 


2.3  VARIABLES  MEASURED 

The  effectiveness  of  the  LMET  PCO/PXO  oourse  was  evaluated  by  examining 
perceptions  and  forming  assessments  related  to  the  following  variables: 

1.  Knowledge  and  skill  acquisition 

2.  Knowledge  and  skill  usefulness 

3.  Course  objectives 

b.  Course  oontent  and  process 


5. 


Course  materials 


6.  Instructor  effectiveness 

7.  Effectiveness  of  instructional  methods 


2.4  DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 


Two  types  of  assessment  instruments  were  used  to  solicit  the  students' 
perceptions  and  evaluations  of  the  course.  These  instruments  consisted  of 
items  to  be  answered  on  five-point  Likert-type  scales,  as  well  as  open-ended 
questions.  The  SDC  observer  administered  these  questionnaires  and  explained 
their  purpose  to  the  participants.  It  was  emphasized  that  individual 
responses  were  to  be  seen  by  SDC  personnel  only,  and  participants  were 
encouraged  to  be  candid  and  thorough  in  their  assessments. 

Nine  end-of-unit1  questionnaires  were  administered  in  order  to  collect  data 
specific  to  each  of  the  instructional  blocks.  Following  the  final  lesson  in 
each  unit,  the  appropriate  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  students  who 
completed  it  in  the  olassroora  and  returned  it  to  the  SDC  assessor.  Questions 
common  to  all  these  instruments  concerned  the  appropriateness  of  the  length  of 
the  unit  and  the  amount  learned  about  the  general  subjoot  covered. 

Instruments  assessing  the  five  speoifio  competency  unit3  included  an  item 
concerning  the  potential  application  of  the  skills.  Questions  which  were 
speoifio  to  each  unit  concerned  perceptions  about:  amount  learned  and  the 
usefulness  on  the  job  of  each  of  the  knowledge  areas  covered,  amount  of 
leadership  and  management  skills  learned  from  eaoh  aotlvity,  usefulness  on  the 
job  of  these  skills,  amount  of  emphasis  plaoed  on  eaoh  suboompetenoy  during 
the  unit,  and  the  job-usefulness  of  this  skill.  Students  were  also  asked  to 
write  comments  or  suggestions  about  eaoh  instructional  unit. 


'"Blooks"  of  instruction  were  also  designated  as  "units"  for  assessment 
purposes  in  order  to  conform  with  nomenclature  used  in  other  two-week 
blllet-3peoiflc  LMET  courses. 
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A course  overview  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  participants  near  the 
end  of  each  week  of  the  course.  This  instrument  contained  general  questions 
about  the  course  overall  and  was  designed  to  provide  cumulative  assessment 
data.  Items  on  this  questionnaire  concerned  course  effectiveness,  course 
objectives,  personal  expectations,  learning  from  participant  interactions, 
general  attitude,  and  effectiveness  of  the  instructors  and  the  instructional 
methods.  Comments  and  suggestions  were  also  solicited  on  this  questionnaire. 

Subjective  assessments  of  the  course  content,  delivery,  and  materials  were 
made  by  the  SDC  observer  who  was  present  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire 
course.  This  evaluation  was  based  on  direct  observations  of  the  instructors' 
performance,  student  participation,  instructor  interactions  with  participants, 
and  participant  interactions  with  one  another.  Information  on  the  course 
process  was  documented  closely.  The  time,  instructional  unit,  topic,  type  of 
learning  activity,  quality  of  presentation,  degree  of  fit  with  LMET 
objectives,  participants'  responses  and  apparent  attitudes,  and  other  general 
observations  were  noted  for  each  lesson.  The  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Student  Journal  and  all  handouts  were  studied  as  eaoh  lesson  was  presented, 
and  an  assessment  was  made  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these  materials  for  the 
course  and  their  benefit  to  the  user.  A olo3er  examination  of  the  oourse 
materials  was  also  oonduoted  following  the  PCO/PXO  course.  Information  of 
significance  needed  to  support  the  objective  evaluation  data  was  also 
oolleoted  during  many  informal  conversations  between  the  observer  and  the 
participants  and  instruotors. 

Variables  measured  by  eaoh  data  souroe  are  presented  in  Table  2-1.  Results  of 
the  measured  data  are  described  and  disoussed  in  Section  3 of  this  report. 
Seotion  3 also  oontains  a presentation  of  the  observer's  findings. 
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Table  2-1.  Variables  Measured  by  Data  Source. 


Evaluation 

Variables 

End -of -Unit 
Questionnaire 

Course  Overview 
Questionnaire 

Observer 

Assessments 

Knowledge 
and  Skill 
Acquisition 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Knowledge 
and  Skill 
Usefulness 

/ 

/ 

Course 

Objectives 

/ 

/ 

Course 

Content/ 

Process 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Course 

Materials 

/ 

Instructor 

Effectiveness 

/ 

/ 

Instructional 

Method 

Effectiveness 

/ 

/ 

2.5  NATURE  OF  SAMPLE 

Twenty-two  officers  participated  in  the  LMET  PCO/PXO  olass.  All  the  students 
were  men,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  blaok  officer,  all  were  white.  The 
student  body  was  made  up  of  three  Captains,  eleven  Commanders,  seven 
Lieutenant  Commanders,  and  one  Lieutenant.  Three  of  the  students  were  Medical 
Corps  officers.  The  participants'  previous  duty  stations  varied  widely,  but 
approximately  half  were  under  orders  to  a ship.  Eleven  of  the  students  were 


1 j 

I 2 

I i 
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to  be  Commanding  Officers  (COs)  of  their  new  units;  nine  were  assigned  as 
Executive  Officers  (XOs);  and  two  were  to  be  Offieers-in-Charge  (OINCs).  Most 
of  the  officers  in  the  class  were  enroute  their  new  command  under  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  orders,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  West  coast 
commands. 


2.6  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  questionnaire  data  were  analyzed  manually  at  SEC  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  course.  Mean  responses  were  oomputed  for  each  of  the 
questionnaire  items  which  were  answered  on  a numerical  scale.  Comments  and 
suggestions  were  grouped  for  summarized  reporting,  and  representative  or 
unusual  comments  were  selected  for  reference  in  this  report. 


SECTION  3 - RESULTS 


3.1  INTRODUCTION 


The  findings  of  this  evaluation  are  presented  and  discussed  in  this  section. 
Results  from  the  analysis  of  assessment  instrument  data  are  described,  and 
observation  findings  are  disoussed. 


3.2  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENT  RESULTS 


Participants'  perceptions  and  evaluations  were  oollected  through  the  use  of 
two  types  of  assessment  questionnaires.  Findings  from  the  instruments 
administered  at  the  conclusion  of  each  unit  of  instruction  are  presented, 
followed  by  the  results  from  the  measurements  across  time. 


3.2.1  FINDINGS  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL,  UNIT 

Nine  blocks  or  units  of  instruction  were  given  in  the  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  and 
an  individual  assessment  instrument  was  designed  for  eaoh  of  these  units. 

These  questionnaires  were  administered  immediately  upon  oonolusion  of  the  unit 
or  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  unit.  Responses  to  the  questions  whioh 
were  ropsated  at  the  end  of  every  unit  are  described  as  comparative  items. 
Answers  to  those  questions  unique  to  the  unit  concerning  objectives,  oontent, 
and  prooess  are  presented  by  individual  unit. 


3. 2. 1.1  Comparative  Items 

Three  general  questions  applicable  to  nearly  every  unit  were  asked  on  most  of 
the  end-of-uriit  assessment  instruments.  Mean  responses  to  those  items  are 
displayed  in  Table  3-1.  The  relationship  of  oourse  weeks,  dates,  and  units  is 
shown  in  Table  3-2. 
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•able  3-1.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Course  Units. 
(Means) 


Table  3-2.  Relationship  of  Course  Weeks,  Dates,  and  Units. 


Week 

Date 

Unit  of  Instruction 

i 

7 May  1979 

r 

Introduction 

Concern  for  Efficiency  and  Effectiveness 

8 May  1979 

9 May  1979 

10  May  1979 

Process  Management 

Skillful  Use  of  Influence 

11  May  1979 

2 

14  May  1979 

Problem  Solving 

Advising  and  Counseling 

15  May  1979 

Integration  and  Competency  Application 

16  May  1979 

Human  Resource  Management  Issues 

17  May  1979 

Command  Cases  and  Course  Conclusion 

18  May  1979 

The  first  question  on  eaoh  of  the  instruaents  oonoerned  the  appropriateness  of 


j the  length  of  time  spent  on  the  unit.  A response  of  one  to  this  question 

indioates  the  unit  was  felt  to  be  too  short;  five,  too  long;  and  three,  about 
: right  in  length.  The  aourse  participants  judged  the  <). 7-hour  introductory 

unit  as  quite  long,  and  the  2.5-day  unit  on  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and 
( the  3.5-hour  unit  on  Integration  and  ooapetenoy  application  both  as  somewhat 

' too  long.  With  the  exoeption  of  the  4. 2-hour  problem  solving  unit,  which  was 

, considered  slightly  too  short,  the  students  rated  the  other  units  about  right 

{ in  length. 

I 

i ” 
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Another  question  asked  on  all  questionnaires  except  the  first  end-of-unit 
instrument  concerned  the  amount  taught  by  the  unit  about  the  subject  area. 

For  the  second  through  the  sixth  units,  this  item  concerned  the  specific  CO/XO 
competencies.  A response  of  one  on  these  questions  indicates  that  little  or 
nothing  was  perceived  to  have  been  taught;  five,  a great  deal;  and  three,  an 
average  amount.  Participants  felt  they  had  been  taught  more  about  the 
skillful  use  of  influence  and  about  advising  and  counseling  than  the  other 
subject  areas.  They  judged  the  amount  taught  in  these  units  as  quite  large. 
Other  moderately  high  ratings  on  amount  taught  were  assigned  to  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  the  second  block  of  instruction,  and  to  relating  competencies 
to  CO/XO  Job  functions  taught  both  in  the  integration  and  competency 
application  unit  and  in  the  command  cases  and  course  conclusion  unit. 

Slightly  lower  estimates  were  made  concerning  the  amount  taught  about  HUM, 
problem  solving,  and  process  management.  Participants  felt  they  had  been 
taught  only  a moderate  amount  about  each  of  these  subjects. 

Following  six  of  the  units  of  instruction,  participants  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  percentage  of  what  they  had  been  taught  they  would  use  during  the  next  (or 
first)  two  to  three  weeks  on  the  job.  Tabled  responses  to  this  item  are  in 
mean  percentages.  Although  the  skillful  use  of  influence  unit  and  the 
advising  and  counseling  unit  received  the  most  favorable  responses  on  this 
item,  students  felt  they  would  use  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
techniques  for  both  competencies  when  they  began  working  in  their  new 
position.  Following  the  integration  and  competency  application  unit, 
participants  estimated  that  they  would  usa  3llghtly  less  than  half  of  the 
techniques  they  were  taught  for  relating  competencies  to  job  functions.  The 
techniques  Judged  to  be  the  least  applicable  were  those  taught  in  the  prooess 
management  unit.  Students  felt  they  would  use  only  a little  more  than 
one-third  of  these  techniques  on  the  Job. 


j 
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3. 2. 1.2  Individual  Units 


Unit  1:  Introduction  (7  Mav  1979).  Participants'  responses  to  questionnaire 
i ~ 1 

' items  specific  to  the  introductory  unit  are  presented  in  Table  B-1. 

Participants  rated  knowledge  areas  covered  as  groundwork  for  the  LMET  PCO/PXO 

j course  on  the  amount  learned  and  the  helpfulness  in  course  preparation.  For 

amount  learned,  a response  of  five  indicates  a great  deal  learned;  for 

j helpfulness,  five  indicates  a great  deal  of  help.  On  both  scales  one 

represents  the  least  positive  response,  and  three,  a moderate  response. 

j Responses  pertaining  to  the  amount  learned  ranged  from  a moderately  small  ^ 

amount  learned  about  the  reasons  for  change  from  Leadership  and  Management 

Training  (LMT)  to  LMET  (Mn  = 2. 11))  to  more  than  a moderate  amount  learned 

about  learning  styles  (Mn  = 3.69).  Participants  perceived  somewhat  less  than 

a moderate  amount  of  learning  in  the  competency-based  research  area 

(Mn  = 2.36)  and  slightly  less  than  a moderate  amount  about  LMET  course 

training  objectives  (Mn  = 2.91).  Participants'  perceptions  of  the  helpfulness 

j of  these  knowledge  areas  in  course  preparation  followed  the  same  pattern  of 

responses  as  for  amount  learned.  Information  on  the  reasons  for  ohange  from 

LMT  to  LMET  was  considered  the  least  helpful,  substantially  less  than  moderate 

(Mn  s 1.86),  and  the  knowledge  of  learning  styles  was  perceived  as  the  most 

j helpful  (Mn  = 3.68).  Competenoy-based  researoh  and  LMET  oourso  training  1 

objectives  were  rated  closer  to  the  mid-point  on  helpfulness  (Mn  a 2.59  and  j 

( 3.05,  respectively). 

j Participants  were  also  asked  two  open-ended  questions  at  the  end  of  the 

( introductory  unit.  The  firBt  pertained  to  why  they  were  attending  the 

course.  They  were  asked  if  they  had  volunteered  for  the  oourse,  and  if  so, 
j why.  They  were  also  asked  how  muoh  they  had  wanted  to  attend.  The  majority  i 

of  the  participants  (82f)  stated  that  they  had  been  ordered  or  required  to 
attend.  Over  a third  of  these  (39 f)  made  no  further  oooment;  99  peroent  ■] 


, 'All  remaining  tabled  data  from  the  end-of-unit  questionnaires  are  presented 

j in  Appendix  8 of  this  report.  Tables  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  whioh  they 

' are  described  in  this  section. 

I 
I 
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wanted  to  attend;  and  one  cut  of  six  ( 1 756 ) wrote  they  had  not  wanted  to 
attend.  Those  who  stated  they  had  wanted  to  attend  gave  several  reasons.  One 
had  sent  two  petty  officers  to  a LMET  course  who  had  returned  with  positive 
attitudes.  Another  had  attended  a three-day  "executive  overview  seminar"  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  had  developed  an  interest  in  attending  a more  formal  and 
expanded  course.  Other  explanations  had  to  do  with  general  positive 
expectations  about  benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  type  of  training.  The  few 
reasons  given  by  those  not  wanting  to  attend  the  course  included  personal 
concerns  connected  with  the  PCS  move,  and  a reservation  on  the  part  of  one 
officer  who  had  attended  a shore  command  PCO  course  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  (BUPERS)  and  felt  that  this  course  may  be  redundant  and  a 
waste  of  time.  This  student  continued  by  writing  that  after  hearing  the 
content  of  the  LMET  course,  however,  he  realized  it  would  not  be  a duplication 
for  him.  The  four  participants  who  volunteered  to  attend  the  class  all  gave 
their  reasons  for  doing  so.  Two  offioers  felt  a need  to  "catch  up  on  the 
latest  buzz  words."  One  of  these  also  mentioned  hearing  "rave  reviews  from 
other  PCOs."  Another  participant  wrote  that  he  was  going  to  be  faced  with  a 
leadership  situation  and  wanted  to  take  every  available  measure  to  prepare 
himself,  The  fourth  said  he  had  been  in  the  Navy  ten  years  and  had  never  had 
any  management  training. 

The  second  question  asked  participants  to  make  comments  or  suggestions  about 
the  unit.  All  but  four  participants  responded  to  this  item  and  comments 
pertained  to  many  areas.  Several  of  the  participants  made  comments  about  the 
participant  and  instructor  introductions.  One  participant  felt  it  was 
"superb"  and  another  stated  it  was  well  worth  the  time.  About  twice  as  many 
felt  it  was  too  long  and  not  productive.  They  felt  it  was  necessary  and 
interesting  to  know  the  many  diversified  backgrounds  of  the  course 
participants;  however,  two  participants  suggested  that  this  be  included  in  the 
"welcome  aboard"  letter.  Four  students  made  comments  pertaining  to  the 
presentation  on  the  history  of  the  course.  They  all  felt  it  was  unnecessary 
and  of  little  interest.  One  student  thought  the  organization  of  LISET  should 
have  bean  given  later  in  the  program.  Other  participants  agreed  about  the 
need  for  restructuring.  One  wrote  that  he  "never  found  out  what  LMT  was  so  X 
was  oblivious  to  all  the  LHT/LMET  conversion".  Another  commented,  "LMT 


history  and  organization  is  trivial.  Tell -me  how  to  get  quotas.  Be 
specific.  Didn't  know  what  the  schools  were  and  I was  briefed  on  locations!" 
Two  participants  commented  on  the  lesson  on  learning  styles.  One  person  felt 
it  could  have  been  expanded  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  using  a guest 
lecturer.  The  second  said  hs  could  see  no  use  for  the  Learning  Style 
Inventory.  Several  other  general  comments  were  made.  One  officer  suggested 
that  there  be  fewer  breaks,  and  another  of  the  participants  more  junior  in 
rank  mentioned  that  the  fonnality/informality  of  exchanges  with  superiors  was 
not  addressed.  It  was  suggested  that  a large  screen  be  used  to  project  the 
videotape  picture  because  the  TVs  wera  too  small  and  of  poor  quality.  One 
student  appeared  very  optimistic:  "I  think  this  will  be  an  Informative  course 
of  instruction  especially  in  that  HSM  training  is  perhaps  coming  of  age  and 
may  start  beooming  a management  assistance  vice  hindrance  as  it  was  largely  in 
the  past."  Several  of  the  participants  wrote  remarks  about  the  instructors. 
Three  of  these  aonoerned  a particular  instructor  who  they  considered 
inadequate  in  his  knowledge  and  delivery  of  the  material.  Another  officer 
wrote  that  it  "seems  that  instructors  are  trying  to  make  presentations  much 
longer  than  neoessary.  Asking  questions,  then  writing  the  answers  on  the 
board  oould  insult  the  intelligence  of  30me  people— me  for  one."  Finally,  two 
of  the  participants  commanded  all  the  instructors  on  their  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm. 

Unit  2:  Conoern  for  Efflnlenoy  and  Effectiveness  (7.  8,  and  9 Hay  1979).  At 
the  end  of  Day  3 the  second  unit  of  instruction  was,  oonoluded  and  the 
appropriate  end-of-unit  questionnaire  was  administered.  Mean  responses  to 
these  items  are  presented  in  Tables  B-2  through  B— H . On  this  Instrument, 
participants  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  they  learned  about  eight  subjeot 
areas  and  the  usefulness  of  the  knowledge  on  their  Job.  As  on  the  first 
end-of-unlt  questionnaire,  a response  of  one  on  the  amount  learned  Item 
lndloates  a rating  of  very  little  learned,  and  a five  indicates  a great  deal 
learned.  On  the  usefulness  Item,  a one  indicates  a rating  of  not  very  useful, 
and  a five  lndioates  very  useful.  On  both  scales,  ? three  Is  a mid-range 
response.  Participants'  mean  responses  to  th"se  items  are  shown  in  Table 
B-2.  The  students  In  this  olass  felt  they  had  learned  a moderate  amount  or 
more  about  eaoh  knowledge  area.  More  was  perceived  to  have  been  learned  about 
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motivational  styles  (Mn  = 3-75),  three  social  motives  (Mn  = 3-55), 
organizational  climate  (Mn  = 3-50),  and  motivation  theory  (Mn  = 3-47),  than 
about  goal  setting  criteria  (Mn  = 3.00).  Usefulness  ratings  were  also  in  the 
mode-ately  nigh  range.  Knowledge  about  motivational  styles  wa3  considered  to 
be  the  most  useful  (Mn  = 3.70),  followed  by  motivation  theory  (Mn  = 3.68). 

Goal  setting  criteria  and  situational  leadership,  although  still  judged  as 
useful,  were  rated  the  lowest  of  the  areas  on  this  item  (Mn  = 3.30,  for  both). 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  how  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  eaoh  of  five 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  subcoapetencies  and  how  useful  the  skills  would 
be  to  them  on  their  job  as  CO  or  XO.  Anchor  points  on  the  emphasis  scale 
are:  a great  deal  of  emphasis,  5;  medium  amount,  3;  very  little  emphasis,  1. 
Descriptors  on  the  usefulness  scale  are  as  previously  described.  All  the 
subcompetencies  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  were  considered  to  be 
moderately  to  well  emphasized  and  quite  useful  on  the  job.  (See  Table  B-3. ) 
Initiates  action  was  judged  to  be  both  the  least  emphasized  (Mn  a 3-10)  and 
the  least  useful  on  the  job  (Mn  = 3.^5).  Although  demonstrate.,  concern  for 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  was  seen  as  receiving  the  mo3t  emphasis 
(Mn  = 3.85),  it  was  perceived  as  less  useful  than  ocashlng  subordinates 
(Mn  s 3.80  and  4.00,  respectively). 

The  final  oategory  of  rating  for  this  unit  had  to  do  with  the  five  learning 
activities  used,  Eaoh  was  assessed  on  the  amount  learned  about  leadership  and 
management  skills  and  the  usefulness  of  the  skills  on  the  job.  (See  Table 
8 ".)  On  the  first  item,  participants'  ratings  ranged  from  a slightly  less 
than  medium  amount  learned  from  viewing  the  Target  Praotioe  exaroise  on 
videotape  (Mn  a 2.75)  to  a moderately  large  amount  learned  from  the  Harvard 
Business  Sohool  film  (Mn  s 3.60).  Although  the  usefulness  ratings  were 
somewhat  lower,  they  paralleled  the  amount  learned  ratings.  The  skills 
learned  from  the  Target  Praotioe  exerolse  on  videotape  were  oonsidered  only 
somewhat  useful  (Mn  a 2.45)  and  those  gained  from  the  Harvard  Business  Sohool 
film  were  Judged  to  be  of  the  most  use  (Hn  = 3.30).  Ratings  were  at  the 
midpoint  on  both  soales  for  toe  LEAD  Instrument  (Mn  a 3.00,  for  both  amount 
learned  and  usefulness). 
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At  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  participants  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  comments  or  suggestions-  regarding  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  unit. 
Five  of  the  participants  did  so.  Of  these,  three  commented  favorably  on  the 
value  of  hearing  one  of  the  instructors  talk  about  his  first-hand 
experiences.  This  session  was  praised  on  being  "moving  and  very 
informative."  Another  wrote  that  he  felt  the  unit  had  relied  too  heavily  on 
case  studies  and  not  enough  on  the  actual  experience  of  the  officers 
attending.  One  participant  suggested  spending  more  time  discussing  the 
"activity  trap"  one  can  get  into  in  the  Navy.  Another  student  wrote  that  this 
unit  was  of  an  "appropriate  length,  but  most  of  the  hard  ideas  or  concepts  are 
still  somewhat  fuzzy.  Hopefully  later  material  or  more  review  or  reflection 
on  ray  part  will  help  bring  it  together."  This  concern  was  also  expressed  by  a 
participant  who  complained  that  he  was  not  being  led  to  "some  logical 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  correct  way  or  recommended  way  to  do  something  is." 
He  expressed  frustration. in  that  he  had  put  a lot  of  work  into  some  lessons, 
such  as  writing  the  goal  statement,  and  felt  that  he  had  not  gotten  anything 
out  of  it.  A final  respondent  oooplained  that  management  by  objectives,  as  it 
oan  be  applied  to  a ship,  was  not  covered  adequately.  This  offioer  felt  that 
MBO  would  not  work  without  several  days  of  Intensive  managerial  training  and  a 
total  commitment  to  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  higher  authorities.  He 
wrote,  "Isn't  it  foolish  to  think  we  oan  effectively  use  MBO  absent  support 
from  above,  training  for  subordinates,  and  time  to  learn  this  system?" 

Unit  3:  Prooess  Management  (10  May  1979).  Participants'  perceptions  of  the 
process  management  unit  are  presented  in  Tables  B-5  and  B-6.  The  four 
subooopetonoies  of  prooess  management  ware  assessed  by  the  participants  who 
estimated  the  amount  of  emphasis  plaoed  on  eaoh  and  the  usefulness  of  eaob 
skill  on  the  Job.  (See  Table  B-5.)  Anohor  points  for  eaoh  of  .he  rating 
3oales  are  identical  to  those  on  the  seoond  end-of-unlt  questionnaire. 
Participants  felt  that  eaoh  of  the  four  skills  had  been  emphasized  only  a 
moderate  amount,  and  three  of  these  reoeived  identically  low  ratings  on  this 
item  (Mn  = 2.76,  for  eaoh).  The  fourth,  systematically  monitors  progress 
toward  the  implementation  of  a plan,  was  perceived  as  receiving  the  most 
emphasis  (Hn  a 3.05).  Usefulness  ratings  were  slightly  higher,  although  still 
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moderate.  The  most  useful  subcanpetenoy  skill  was  considered  to  be  gives 
effective  performance  feedback  (Mn  = 3.24).  Matches  job  requirements  to 
individual  capabilities  was  felt  to  be  of  slightly  less  use  than  the  others 
(Mn  = 2.95). 

The  two  learning  activities  included  in  the  unit  were  rated  on  amount  of 
skills  learned  and  usefulness  of  these  skills  on  the  job.  (See  Table  B-6.) 
Participants  felt  they  had  learned  somewhat  less  than  a moderate  amount  about 
leadership  and  management  skills  from  the  monitoring  exercise  (Mn  = 2.62)  and 
sightly  more  than  a moderate  amount  from  the  Seabee  Work  Center  (Mn  = 3.19). 
Both  activities  received  slightly  lower  than  moderate  ratings  on  the 
usefulness  item,  the  Seabee  Work  Center  being  perceived  as  more  useful  than 
the  monitoring  exercise  (Mn  = 2.76  and  2.62,  respectively). 

Participants  were  also  asked  how  easy  they  felt  it  would  be  to  apply  the 
process  management  skills  taught  in  this  unit  in  their  future  job  as  CO  or 
XO.  A mean  rating  of  2.90  was  obtained,  indicating  that  thay  felt  it  would  be 
slightly  less  than  moderately  easy  to  use  the  skills. 

The  students  were  again  given  the  opportunity  to  make  any  comments  or 
suggestions  pertaining  to  the  unit.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  offioers  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  ahose  to  do  so.  Several  of  the  oomments  pertained 
to  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  this  ooopetenoy  and  its  peroeived  benefits  to 
participants.  Examples  of  these  are,  "X  got  very  little  from  this  unit. 
Process  management  seems  like  it  is  an  important  topio  and  I think  more  time 
should  be  spent  on  the  subjeot!"  and  "The  segment  will  be  of  limited  value  to 
me  in  ray  Job  as  XO.  It  was  fun  but  was  not  productive  time."  Many  students 
commented  on  the  two  learning  activities  also.  The  monitoring  exeroise  was 
oonstdered  by  one  participant  to  "more  or  less  formalize  what  we  know  and 
experience  dally  as  a matter  of  routine.  It  will  be  beneficial  in  that  I am 
now  more  aware  of  means  of  monitoring  and  the  general  applicability  of  eaoh." 
However,  another  student  felt  that  this  exeroise  was  "either  misunderstood  or 
deliberately  Ignored  by  most  of  the  participants. " Another  wrote  that  it  was 
"not  very  useful."  In  assessing  the  Seabee  Work  Center  exeroise, 
partiotpant3'  comments  were  generally  unfavorable.  Several  enjoyed  the 
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activity  and  the  break  in  the  routine,  but  considered  it  of  little  use  to  them 
on  the  job.  A few  respondents  felt  they  had  learned  from  it,  although  one  of 
these  considered  it  too  time-consuming  for  this  short  unit.  Suggestions  about 
several  subjects  were  written,  such  as  holding  debates  on  specific  topics  of 
concern  in  order  to  generate  more  interest  and  help  the  participants  with 
ideas  for  possible  future  use.  Another  was  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on 
the  management  and  allocation  of  competing  resources  since,  as  the  student  put 
it,  "that  is  going  to  be  one  of  our  most  demanding  problems."  Many  comments 
about  the  unit  overall  were  received.  One  student  felt  that  more  control  was 

needed  in  the  classroom.  He  described  one  activity  where  he  felt  they  spent 

"a  lot  of  time  discussing  trivia  (e.g.,  is  INSURV  good  or  bad)  vice  what  makes 
good  monitoring  and  what  doesn't."  Another  participant's  complaint  with  the 
course  up  to  this  point  was  that  "a  lot  of  philosophy  and  methods  have  been 

presented  but  I have  gained  no  specific  techniques  or  new  ways  of  doing 

business."  He  felt  that  all  that  had  been  accomplished  was  to  put  names  on 
the  styles  used  by  Naval  leaders.  Another  student  expressed  this  general 
confusion  about  prooess  management  suboompetenoie3  by  hi3  sole  oomment:  "I 
had  a difficult  time  relating  the  questions  on  the  survey  to  what  we  did." 

Unit  H:  Skillful  Use  of  Influence  (10  and  11  May  1979).  Participants' 
assessments  of  the  fourth  unit  of  instruction  are  presented  in  Tables  B-7 
through  B-1 0.  The  first  question  speoiflo  to  this  unit  oonoerned  the  four 
skillful  use  of  influence  knowledge  areas.  (See  Table  B-7.)  Participants 
rated  the  amount  they  learned  about  eaoh  subject  and  the  usefulness  of  this 
information  to  them  on  the  job,  Response  descriptors  are  the  same  as  on 
previous  questionnaires.  Participants  felt  they  had  learned  a moderately 
large  amount  about  eaoh  of  the  areas,  particularly  about  rewards  and 
recognition  (Mn  a 3.95).  The  information  was  also  considered  useful. 

Knowledge  about  empowering  techniques  was  rated  the  highest  on  usefulness 
(Mn  a 3.67)  followed  by  rewards  and  recognition  (Mn  = 3.62).  Speoifio 
behaviors  of  Influential  and  noninfluential  CDs  and  XOs,  although  rated  in  the 
moderate  range,  received  the  lowest  raMngs  on  both  dimensions  (Mn  a 3.38  and 
3.21!,  for  amount  learned  and  usefulness,  respectively). 
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The  four  subcompetency  skills  covered  in  the  unit  were  rated  for  amount  of  j 

emphasis  and  usefulness  on  the  job.  (See  Table  B-8.)  Participants  rated  only  I 

one  skill— controls  expressions  of  anger,  coercion,  and  direct  advice-giving — 
as  receiving  slightly  less  than  a medium  amount  of  emphasis  (Mn  = 2.76).  The 
remaining  three  were  considered  to  be  emphasized  to  a greater  degree. 

Participants  felt  that  uses  power  in  a positive  fashion  was  given  the  most  . | 

emphasis  (Mn  = 3.62).  All  four  subcompetencies  were  considered  to  be  quite 

useful  on  the  job.  Mean  responses  to  this  item  ranged  from  3-62  for  controls 

expressions  of  anger,  coercion,  and  direct  advice-giving,  to  3.86  for  uses 

reward  and  recognition. 

; / 

Table  8-9  presents  participants'  perceptions  of  the  learning  activities  used 

during  this  unit.  The  students  felt  they  had  learned  quite  a bit  from  the  : 

"Pygmalion  Effect"  film  (Mn  a 3.86),  but  only  moderate  amounts  from  the  Seat 

12A  exercise  in  empowering  others  (Mn  = 2.90)  and  the  Strength  Deployment 

Inventory  (Mn  a 3.05).  In  Judging  the  usefulness  of  the  skills  gained, 

participants  still  felt  very  positive  about  the  "Pygmalion  Effect"  film 

(Mn  a 9.14).  Skills  learned  from  the  Strength  Deployment  Inventory,  the  Seat 

12A  exercise,  and  the  role  plays  were  considered  to  be  slightly  les3  than 

moderately  useful  (Mn  a 2.81,  2.86,  and  2.95,  respectively). 

Participants  were  also  asked  three  questions  about  their  perceptions  of  their  S 

ability  to  influenoe  others.  (See  Table  B-10.)  When  asked  to  oompare  their 

ability  to  influenoe  others  before  beginning  training  with  their  present 

ability  using  the  techniques  learned  in  the  oourse,  participants  considered 

themselves  to  be  somewhat  more  effective,  following  this  unit,  in  influencing  j 

I 

their  subordinates  (Mn  a 3.33),  their  peers  (Mn  a 3.29),  and  those  higher  in 
the  ohain  of  command  (Mn  = 3.33) . Participants  also  felt  they  had  learned 

i 

more  than  a moderate  amount  about  the  skillful  use  of  influenoe  from  the  other 
participants  (Mn  a 3.57).  | 

Half  of  the  twenty-two  participants  made  oomments  or  suggestions  about  the 

unit.  They  were  overwhelmingly  positive.  It  was  considered  a good  unit,  > 

worthwhile  and  fun.  Among  the  things  mentioned  as  enjoyable  and  benefloial 

were  the  aotlve  Involvement  (as  opposed  to  the  formal  lecture),  the  lesson  on  ) 
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empowering  techniques,  the  ease  studies,  and  the  MBO  exercise.  Students  also 
felt  they  had  learned  more  about  themselves  and  that  the  information  was 
readily  applicable  to  their  jobs.  The  suggestions  that  were  offered  were  an 
indication  of  the  level  of  involvement  in  this  unit.  Participants  recommended 
that  more  time  be  spent  on  discussions  and  on  the  entire  unit , and  that . 
additional  films  showing  various  leadership  styles  be  used  "to  bring  the 
material  home."  The  only  negative  comment  was  written  by  an  officer  who  felt 
that  "the  MBO  exercise  wasn't  worth  all  the  time.” 

Unit  5:  Problem  Solving  04  May  1979).  Mean  responses  to  items  on  the 
questionnaire  administered  at  the  end  of  the  unit  are  displayed  in  Tables  B— 1 1 
through  B-13.  Six  subskills  were  identified  for  COs  and  XOs  who  were 
competent  problem  solvers.  Participants  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of 
emphasis  placed  on  each  skill  and  to  judge  the  usefulness  of  each.  (See  Table 
B- 11.)  Anchor  points  on  the  response  scales  are  the  same  as  on  similar  items 
on  the  other  questionnaires.  The  participants  felt  that  mo3t  of  the  skills 
had  been  emphasized  less  than  an  average  amount.  The  suboompetenoy  whloh  was 
considered  to  be  most  heavily  emphasized  was  felt  to  have  been  given  only  a 
little  more  than  a medium  amount  of  emphasis  (Mn  - 3.23).  This  skill  was 
selects  appropriate  action  and  was  under  the  general  area  of  develops  a plan. 
Another  sub3klll  of  develops  a plan— determines  alternatives— was  rated 
slightly  above  moderate  on  this  scale  (Mn  = 3.1 8),  Participants  felt  that  the 
least  emphasized  skill  was  effectively  delegates  responsibility  (Mn  = 2.50). 
All  six  suboompetenoies  were  considered  more  than  moderately  useful  on  the 
job.  Effeotively  delegates  responsibility,  although  rated  above  the 
mid-point,  again  received  the  lowest  rating  (Mn  = 3.23),  and  determines 
alternatives  (as  part  of  develops  a plan)  was  considered  the  most  useful 
subskill  (Mn  a 3.611)  followed  by  selects  appropriate  alternatives  (Mn  = 3.50). 

Two  learning  activities  ware  used  in  this  unit,  and  participants  were  asked  to 
assess  the  amount  they  learned  about  leadership  and  management  skills  from 
oaoh  aotlvity  and  how  useful  the  skills  were  to  be  to  them  on  the  Job.  (See 
Table  B-12.)  Participants  perceived  a moderate  amount  of  learning  from  both 
the  oase  study  and  the  role  play  (Mn  = 2,95,  for  both).  Skills  gained  from 
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the  role  plays  were  considered  to  be  moderately  useful  to  a CO  or  XO 
(Mn  = 3.00),  and  those  learned  from  the  case  studies  were  judged  to  be 
slightly  more  useful  (Mn  * 3.23). 

This  unit  also  covered  two  techniques  of  problem  solving,  and  one  item  on  the 
questionnaire  asked  the  participants  to  determine  the  amount  they  learned 
about  each  technique  and  the  usefulness  of  each  in  their  future  jobs.  (See 
Table  B- 13.)  Brainstorming  was  rated  higher  than  force  field  analysis  on  both 
dimensions.  Participants  perceived  somewhat  less  than  a moderate  amount  of 
learning  about  both  (Mn  = 2.86  and  2.09,  for  brainstorming  and  force  field 
analysis,  respectively).  In  assessing  future  use  of  these  techniques, 
participants  felt  brainstorming  would  be  useful  on  the  job  (Mn  a 3.41), 
whereas  force  field  analysis  would  be  of  little  use  (Mn  = 2.27).  Participants 
were  also  asked  a general  question  to  assess  the  helpfulness  of  what  they  had 
learned  about  the  material  in  solving  problems  on  the  job.  The  mean  response 
to  this  item  was  2.95,  indicating  that  participants  considered  the  information 
in  general  to  be  somewhat  helpful. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  participants  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  made 
further  comments  or  suggestions  about  the  unit.  Responses  to  this  open-ended 
item  were  widely  varied.  For  example,  one  student  wrote  that  this  unit  was 
the  most  ooncise  and  useful  to  date,"  while  another  commented  that  it  was  the 
"weakest  section  to  date."  Several  partioipants  wrote  about  the  learning 
activities  and  the  problem  solving  techniques  whioh  were  taught.  One  student 
considered  the  oase  study  and  role  plays  "very  useful  exercises,  although  the 
rest  of  the  unit  leaked  theoretical  basis  and  practical  utility,"  and  another 
commented  that  more  oase  studies  on  a wider  variety  of  real  problems  would  be 
beneficial.  More  than  one  participant  was  concerned  about  the  insecurity  and 
artifloiaUty  of  the  role  playing,  and  it  was  suggested  that  more  time  be 
allotted  for  the  critique  of  the  role  plays.  According  to  one  respondent, 

"the  interplay  of  other  students  was  particularly  valuable."  A student 
reoommended  that  an  example  of  force  field  analysts,  even  if  non-military,  be 
inoluded,  and  that  a movie  be  developed  to  illustrate  the  use  of  this 
technique.  Brainstorming  was  oritiolzed  as  a la3t  resort  teohnique  to  use 
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when  one  is  desperate.  Many  participants  expressed  a need  for  more  time  spent 
in  this  unit.  As  one  student  commented,  "very  little  time  spent  on  an 
important  subject."  Another  wrote,  there  was  "too  little  on  the  'how  to's  of 
the  problem  solving,  (i.e.,  defining  the  problem,  developing  alternatives, 
evaluating  alternatives)."  This  feeling  was  expressed  by  othv-  officers  in 
the  class,  one  of  whom  wrote  that  the  sparse  information  dei_  ered  left  them 
"too  quick  to  jump  to  conclusions."  He  wrote,  "problem  and  analysis  and  the 
decision  process  is  one  of  our  most  important  functions.  Emphasis  at  this 
course  is  far  too  skimpy."  Two  participants  mentioned  the  problem  of 
discussions  focusing  on  content  rather  than  process.  One  felt  that  the  role 
plays  and  processing  concentrated  on  racial  problems  more  so  than  on  problem 
solving.  The  other  wrote,  "I  keep  getting  confused  as  to  whether  the  subject 
or  the  medium  is  the  substantive  part  of  the  course. " 

Unit  6:  Advising  and  Counseling  (19  and  15  May  1979).  Data  obtained  from  the 
questionnaire  given  following  this  unit  are  summarized  in  tables  B— 1 4 through 
B-16.  The  two  major  knowledge  areas,  which  oonoern  techniques  for  counseling, 
were  evaluated  by  participants  in  terms  of  how  much  was  learned  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  information.  (See  Table  B-19.)  The  respondents  felt  they 
had  learned  a fairly  large  amount  about  the  techniques  used  in  both  personal 
problem  counseling  and  performance  counseling  and  that  both  would  be  quite 
useful  on  the  job.  The  personal  problem  counseling  area  was  given  higher 
ratings  than  the  performance  oounseling  techniques  on  amount  learned 
(Mn  = 9,18  and  3.77,  respectively)  and  on  usefulness  (Mn  = 9.05  and  3.77, 
respectively). 

Participants  were  also  asked  to  determine  the  amount  of  emphasis  plaoed  on  the 
eight  advising  and  oounseling  suboompetenoies  and  the  usefulness  of  these 
skills.  (See  Table  8-15.)  The  respondents  felt  that  all  but  one  of  these 
sub3kills  had  been  emphasized  to  a moderately  large  degree.  Seeks  out  pr-sons 
with  problems,  as  part  of  demonstrates  positive  attitude,  was  considered  to 
have  been  given  lees  than  a medium  amount  of  emphasis  (Mn  a 2.77). 

Participants  judged  that  the  more  emphasized  subooopetenoy  was  listens  to 
others  and  accurately  hears  what  they  are  saying  (Mn  = 3.90).  This  skill  was 
also  considered  to  be  very  useful  to  a CO  or  X0  on  the  job  (Mn  = 9.19).  Other 
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usefulness  ratings  were  moderate  to  moderately  high,  and  rankings  paralleled 
the  emphasis  ratings  fairly  closely.  The  subskill  considered  the  least  useful 
was  seeks  out  persons  with  problems  (Mn  = 3.18),  which  was  also  judged  as  the 
least  emphasized. 

Participants'  perceptions  of  the  learning  activities  used  in  the  unit  are 
shown  in  Table  B— 16 . The  responses  tended  to  be  favorable;  participants 
perceived  more  than  a moderate  amount  of  learning  about  leadership  skills  from 
all  three  activities.  Mean  responses  on  the  amount  learned  question  ranged 
from  3.50  for  the  "Dryden  File"  film  to  3.82  for  the  participants'  role 
play3.  The  skills  gained  from  all  three  activities  were  also  considered  to  be 
useful.  Again,  the  "Dryden  File"  film  was  rated  slightly  below  the  other 
activities  (Mn  = 3.50),  but  the  skills  learned  from  the  instructors’  role 
plays  were  assessed  as  the  most  useful  (Mn  = 3.82). 

Participants  were  also  asked  how  much  feedback  they  received  from  the  unit 
about  their  own  ability  to  perform  the  skills  needed  to  be  an  effective 
advisor  and  counselor.  A response  of  five  indicates  a great  deal  of  feedback 
and  three,  a moderate  amount.  A mean  response  of  3 > 36  wa3  obtained, 
indicating  that  the  respondents  felt  they  had  received  slightly  more  than  a 
moderate  amount  of  feedback. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  participants  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
wrote  further  oomments  or  suggestions.  Many  simply  said  they  found  the  unit 
practioal  and  applicable.  Several  participants  oomnented  on  the  role  plays, 
some  of  them  writing  that  they  believed  it  was  worthwhile  or  even  essential 
for  the  instructors  to  be  present  during  the  role  plays  in  order  to  provide  a 
critique.  The  felt  the  peer  evaluations  alone  were  not  sufficient  and  that 
thoy  could  benefit  from  the  experlenoe  of  the  instructors.  One  partiolpant 
suggested  It  might  ba  helpful  to  assign  roles  the  day  before  so  that  there 
would  be  less  concern  with  trying  to  remember  the  role  and  more  attention 
focused  on  the  skill  practloe.  Two  participants  wrote  very  different  oomments 
about  the  "Dryden  File"  film.  One  remarked  that  the  film  was  appropriate  to 
the  seotion,  but  another  felt  it  was  oounter-produotive.  This  second 
respondent  listed  three  reasons:  "a  CO  or  X0  diagnoses,  not  some  outside 
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expert;  drugs  and  booze  aside,  there  is  no  place  to  find  counseling  for  the 
I person  with  performance  problems  other  than  inside  the  organization;  and  the 

instructors'  attachment  to  the  film  as  a teaching  tool  is  not  justified — the 
j point  of  aim  is  muddled." 

r Participants  also  made  several  comments  about  changes  they  would  like  to  see 

* in  this  unit.  These  suggestions  included  more  sophisticated  case  studies 

("the  existing  ones  are  over  simplified");  better  evaluations  of  individual 
1 skills  after  each  session;  frequent  scrambling  of  the  groups  so  the 

participants  do  not  always  interact  with  the  same  people;  more  solid  feedback 
j and  perhaps  a videotape  to  help  "firm  up"  the  counseling  techniques;  and  less 

time  spent  on  such  things  as  the  instructors  writing  on  the  board  effective 
J and  ineffective  behaviors  displayed  during  the  role  plays.  One  participant 

recognized  a need  for  a particular  topic  to  be  covered  in  this  unit.  He 
( wrote,  "Performance  counseling  did  not  address  the  specific  use  of  fitness 

reports  and  evaluations  as  a tool  or  how  to  use  them  as  interim  measures  to 
j affect  the  behavior  of  others.  I have  seen  too  many  COs  do  poorly  in  Junior 

‘ officer  counseling  at  fitness  report  time." 

( Unit  7:  Integration  and  Competency  Application  (15  Hay  1979).  The  assessment 

instrument  designed  for  this  short  unit  oontained  no  scaled  items  speoifio  to 
| the  integration  and  application  material  or  prooess.  A simple  open-ended 

question  asking  for  comments  or  suggestions  was  asked  on  this  questionnaire, 

J and  about  two-thirds  of  the  participants  responded  to  this  item.  The  large 

majority  of  the  oomaents  were  positive,  and  many  of  these  were  short 
j oompliments,  suoh  as  "the  movie  was  enjoyable,"  "lot  of  fun  and  got  something 

out  of  it  at  the  same  time,"  "enjoyed  it— put  things  together  well,"  and  "good 
i flick."  Some  of  the  respondents  elaborated  more  by  writing  about  the  benefits 

' they  reoelvod  from  the  unit.  A comment  representative  of  these  was,  "This 

I exerolse  tied  most  of  the  preceding  material  together  in  a neat  paokage.  It 

< should  be  helpful  in  assessing  the  climate  and  people  of  my  new  oommand  and  in 

j helping  me  to  use  appropriate  management  skills  and  leadership  styles." 

I 
1 
I 
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A few  criticisms  and  suggestions  were  written  about  this  unit.  Three  students 
complained  about  the  length  of  the  discussion  following  the  film,  and  they 
suggested  it  be  less  "drawn  out."  Another  participant  felt  that  this  unit 
lacked  realism.  According  to  this  officer,  "IS  O'clock  High  ran  the  whole 
gamut  of  managerial  and  leadership  scenarios,  much  more  so  than  we  would  ever 
be  exposed  to,  with  none  of  the  administration/human  relations  crap  thrown 
in — not  reality."  Again,  one  of  the  students  expressed  the  need  for  the  movie 
to  be  projected  on  a screen  larger  than  the  TVs  which  were  used.  And  a final 
recommendation  for  this  unit  was  that  "a  vary  effective  addition  to  this 
portion  would  be  to  have  the  student  formulate  a list  of  those  items  or 
initiatives  to  be  looked  into  and  (1)  promulgated  within  the  30  days  in 
command,  (2)  promulgated  within  30  to  60  days  in  command,  or  (3)  held  in 
abeyance  for  a longer  period  of  time."  - 

Unit  8:  Human  Resource  Management  Issues  ( 1 6 and  17  May  1979).  The  results 
f-om  the  questionnaire  administered  at  the  end  of  the  Human  Resource 
Management  CHRM)  unit  are  presented  in  Tables  B-17  and  B-18,  Participants 
were  asked  to  rate  three  knowledge  areas  for  amount  learned  and  usefulness  on 
the  job.  (See  Table  B-17.)  The  students  judged  that  they  had  learned  only  a 
moderate  amount  about  both  HRM  issues  and  the  HRM  Cyole  (Mn  s 3.00,  for  each) 
and  even  less  about  strategies  for  produoing  change  (Mn  s 2.74),  All  three 
knowledge  areas  were  oonsidered  to  be  moderately  useful  on  the  job. 

Participants  were  also  a3ked  to  rate  six  learning  activities  for  amount 
learned  and  usefulness  on  the  Job.  (See  Table  B- 1 8 . ) There  was  a 
considerable  range  in  participants'  peroeptions  of  the  amount  learned  from  the 
different  activities.  The  aotivlty  from  which  students  felt  most  was  learned 
(Mn  = 4.25)  was  a talk  given  by  the  visitor  from  the  Navy  Drug  Rehabilitation 
Center  (NDRC).  The  information  delivered  in  this  talk  was  also  oonsidered 
quite  useful  (Mn  = 4.00).  Participants  believed  they  lesrned  a large  amount 
of  useful  information  from  the  interviews  with  the  enlisted  personnel 
(Mn  = 4.05,  for  amount  learned  and  Hn  = 4,10,  for  usefulness).  The  videotaped 
Counseling  and  Assistance  Center  (CAAC)  leoture  and  the  analysis  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (CN0)  objectives  were  rated  the  lowest  of  the  activities  for 
amount  learned  (Mn  a 2.35,  for  each)  and  usefulness  of  information  (Mn  = 2.70, 
for  each ) . 
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= In  the  open-ended  question  which  followed,  participants  were  asked  to  state 

I their  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  LMET  program  and  the  HRM 

program.  Several  considered  the  two  complementary.  Some  responses  were:  i 

j I 

"related  in  aim,  point,  methods,  theory;  developed  and  firmed  up  at  different  , 

times  from  different  sources";  "I  see  some  of  both  in  both.  'Being  effective' 

j can  be  improved  upon  and  the  first  tool  is  the  chain  of  command.  They  both 

emphasize  'listen'  and  'trust'  ";  and  "Many  of  the  skills  and  much  of  the 

j knowledge  required  of  middle  managers  and  top  level  management  imparted  in 

LMET  are  required  to  implement  MBO  indicated  by  the  HRM  cycle."  Others 

I regarded  one  system  as  a component  of  the  other.  Sample  comments  were:  "LMET  > 

l supports  HRM";  "LMET  program  offers  ways  to  implement  the  HRM  program";  "LMET 

program  is  supportive  of  the  HRM  program — good  because  it  forces  PCOs/PXOs  to 

1 get  away  from  day-to-day  jobs  and  concentrate  on  formal  HRM  sessions";  "LMET 

should  help  in  the  problem  solving  and  identification  portions  associated  with 

i HRM";  and  "LMET  is  a subset  of  the  HRM  program  in  that  its  goal  is  enhanoing 

the  leadership  in  the  Navy  and  improving  resource  management."  Two 

j participants  defined  the  relationship  more  precisely:  "LMET  is  a sohool  and 

one  item  taught  is  a description  of  the  HRM  program"  and  "HRM  is  for  sampling 

! squadron  atmosphere.  LMET  is  for  working  effeotively  in  the  system."  Several 

others  made  more  general  statements  that  did  not  directly  answer  the 

| question.  For  axample,  one  student  wrote,  "It  takes  good  leadership  to 

produce  results  from  the  HRM  program.  Poor  leadership  is  often  the  cause  of 

I problems  found  by  the  HRM  program." 

I 

The  second  open-ended  question  asked  participants  how  adequately  the  HRM  Cyole 
( was  covered.  Twenty  students  responded  to  the  question.  Fifteen  wrote  that 

they  felt  an  adequate  Job  was  done.  Several  ooemanted  further:  "Could  have 
shown  more  examples  of  how  to  take  feedbaok  and  oreate  ohanges";  and  "The 
cyole  itself  wa3  covered  adequately  but  the  aotual  evaluation  of  the  ship  or 
j shorn  activity  will  require  muoh  more  eluoidation  by  the  HRM  team."  Three 

partioipants  felt  the  HRM  Cyole  was  very  well  oovered;  two  of  these  students 
j had  previous  experience  with  HRM.  Another  respondent  felt  that  the  HRM  Cyole 

' wa3  covered  too  thoroughly.  Ho  wrote  that  most  PCOs  and  PXOs  are  experienced 

| and  will  be  fully  briefed  at  the  start  of  the  HRM  Cyole. 

I 
I 
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Participants  were  also  asked  how  adequately  they  felt  Navy  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Race  Relation  (EO/RR)  issues  were  covered  in  the  HRM  issues  unit.  Four  of  the 
participants  responded  simply  that  the  coverage  was  adequate,  and  seven  wrote 
that  it  was  poor  or  not  covered  at  all.  Others  elaborated  further.  One 
participant  wrote  that  he  was  glad  the  issues  were  covered  only  briefly 
because  he  was  "sick  of  hearing  about  it."  "In  my  13  years  of  Naval  service, 
performance  on  the  job  has  been  the  only  criteria,"  he  wrote.  A distinction 
was  made  by  some  participants  between  coverage  of  race  relations  and  that  of 
women  in  the  Navy.  Half  of  those  who  made  direct  reference  to  the  women  at 
sea  issue  felt  the  emphasis  was  adequate,  and  half  felt  it  was  inadequate. 

One  participant  who  considered  the  coverage  insufficient  had  the  following 
complaints:  "Previously  submitted  questions  were  not  completely  covered, 
particularly  with  regard  to  holding  women  in  the  Navy  to  their  enlistment  or 
to  their  obligations  for  special  training  3uoh  as  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy — and 
its  ’•amifications  on  holding  men  to  their  obligations.  I feel  this  is  the 
primary  festering  sore  of  this  program  Navy-wide  which  must  be  addressed. 

This  also  applies  to  initial  policies  assigning  men  versus  women  to  sea  duty. 
The  women  in  the  Navy  disoussion  should  be  expanded  and  more  oarefully 
monitored  in  class  to  prealude  interruptions."  Finally,  one  student  commented 
that  there  was  very  little  EO/RR  exposure  as  suoh,  but  that  they  were 
approached  obliquely  through  the  women  in  the  Navy  discussion,  the  lesson 
about  tno  HRM  Cycle,  and  in  talk3  with  the  enlisted  personnel.  The  direct 
comments  made  about  the  race  relations  issues  indicated  participants  felt  the 
topic  had  reoeived  little  or  no  attention. 

The  final  open-ended  question  provided  the  opportunity  for  participants  to 
make  comments  or  suggestions  about  the  unit.  Twelve  participants  did  so. 

Three  quarters  of  those  who  responded  said  the  interviews  with  the  chiefs  and 
petty  officers  were  too  short.  As  one  respondent  commented,  "The  issues  we 
will  be  immediately  involved  with  ware  there.  We  didn't  have  enough  time  to 
disouss  them."  Another  student  wrote  that  he  "would  even  go  so  far  as 
advocating  taking  time  away  from  the  class  presentation  to  expand  this 
segment."  Two  participants  also  commented  on  the  uomen-at-sea  Issue.  One 
suggested  more  time  be  spent  on  the  issue,  and  the  seoond  wrote,  "We  in  the 
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class  kind  of  blew  it  with  the  women.  We  talked  too  much  when  we  should  have 
been  listening  to  the  women.  The  instructor  should  take  this  into 
consideration  in  the  future  and  see  that  the  women  get  to  say  what's  on  their 
minds." 

In  reference  to  the  CAAC  presentation,  one  participant  felt  the  videotape  was 
"terrible,"  and  another  wrote  that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  why  one 
should  use  the  program  and  not  enough  on  how  to  use  it  effectively  and  get 
around  deficiencies  in  the  program.  This  student  used  "the  four  to  seven 
weeks  it  takes  to  get  a man  screened  and  into  the  CAAC/ARC1'1  as  an  example. 
Another  officier  suggested  that  the  oourse  include  a visit  to. the  drug  and 
alcohol  rehabilitation  centers.  He  wrote,  "I  know  this  would  take  more  time, 
but  I feel  other  items  such  a3  some  of  the  role  plays  are  less  important." 

Unit  9:  Command  Case3  and  Course  Conclusion  (17  and  18  May  1979).  The 
results  of  the  questionnaire  administered  at  the  end  of  the  last  unit  are 
shown  in  Table  B-19  and  B-20.  Seven  learning  activities  were  rated  for  amount 
learned  and  usefulness  on  the  Job.  (See  Table  B-19.)  Participants  perceived 
more  than  a moderate  amount,  of  learning  from  most  of  the  activities. 

Analysing  command  case  data  was  the  activity  rated  the  highest  on  amount 
learned  (Mn  s 3. 80)  followed  by  the  role  plays  (Kn  = 3.75).  Least,  but  still 
a moderate  amount,  was  Judged  to  have  been  learned  from  the  short  individual 
exercise  in  identifying  critical  C0/X0  job  functions  (Hn  a 3.05).  Usefulness 
ratings  were  all  moderately  high.  Participants  felt  that  what  they  gained 
from  developing  goals  for  command  oases  was  the  most  useful  information 
(Hn  s 3-Bo),  but  that  developing  an  aotion  plan,  although  useful,  was  of  less 
use  (Hn  = 3.45). 

Table  B-20  presents  participants'  perceptions  or  the  PC0/PX0  skill  areas. 
Participants  rated  the  amount  learned  about  27  skills  pertaining  to  five  areas 
of  instruction.  Participants  perceived  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  in 
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positive  expectations  (Mn  = 4.00),  listening  to  others  (Mn  = 3*95),  setting 
goals  (Mn  = 3 • 76 ) and  understanding  others  (Mn  = 3.76).  Slightly  less  than  a 
moderate  amount  of  learning  was  perceived  in  only  six  of  the  competencies: 
technical  problem  solving  (Mn  = 2. 71),  disciplining  others  (Mn  = 2.81), 
resolving  conflicts  (Mn  = 2.86),  delegating  responsibility  to  others, 
monitoring  results,  and  acting  impulsively  (Mn  = 2.90,  for  each).  The 
usefulness  of  these  skills  on  the  job  was  also  rated.  Participants  generally 
rated  the  competencies  higher  on  usefulness  than  on  amount  learned.  Almost 
all  were  considered  more  than  moderately  useful.  The  most  favorable  ratings 
were  assigned  to  listening  to  others  (Mn  = 4.29),  positive  expectations  (Mn  a 
4.19),  giving  feedback  (Mn  = 4.14),  setting  goals  (Mn  s 4.10),  and  planning 
and  organizing  (Mn  = 4.10).  The  four  that  received  ratings  below  moderately 
useful  all  pertained  to  the  area  of  coercion:  acting  impulsively  (Mn  a 2.45), 
negative  expectations  (Mn  = 2.71),  failing  to  resolve  conflicts  (Mn  s 2,80), 
and  coerciveness  (Mn  = 2.81). 

In  this  questionnaire  participants  were  also  a3ked  how  often  they  thought  they 
would  refar  to  the  LMET  Student  Journal  whan  baok  on  the  Job  performing  a3  a 
CO  or  X0.  A response  of  five  Indicates  very  often  and  three,  "will  refer 
some."  A mean  response  of  3.14  was  obtained,  indicating  graduates  planned  to 
refer  to  the  Student  Journal  some. 

The  final  scaled  item  on  the  questionnaire  asked  participants  what  percentage 
of  the  subcompetenoies  taught  in  the  oourse  they  expeoted  to  use  during  the 
next  two  to  three  weeks  on  the  job.  A mean  response  of  57  percent  was 
obtained.  Individual  responses  ranged  from  25  to  100  peroent. 

Again,  an  opon-ended  question  provided  the  opportunity  for  participants  to 
make  general  comments  or  suggestions  about  the  unit.  Eleven  of  the  twenty-one 
ohose  to  do  30.  One  participant  used  the  opportunity  to  clarify  his 
responses  on  the  usefulness  ratings  of  the  suboompetenoies.  He  said  that  in 
rating  usefulness  of  some  of  the  skills  he  oonsldered  the  usefulness  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  negative  impaot  some  behaviors  would  have  and  the  skill  to 
avoid  them.  Almost  half  of  those  answering  this  Item  made  some  referenoe  to 
the  talk  by  the  representative  of  the  Seoretary  of  the  Navy.  One  person 
suggested  it  be  scheduled  earlier  In  the  sooond  week.  Another  enjoyed  It 
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because  he  considered  the  speaker  "excellent,  charismatic,  and 
sports-oriented."  "Charged  me  up!"  wrote  this  participant.  One  respondent 
qualified  his  praise.  He  felt  the  talk  was  "super,  but  did  not  answer 
questions  or  lead  up  to  expectations  on  what  is  going  on  in  Washington  on 
retention  matters,  women  in  the  Navy,  or  retirement  Initiatives."  Others  who 
commented  also  expressed  disappointment,  one  quite  negatively.  This  student 
wrote  that  he  had  expected  to  hear  about  retention  and  he  resented  the 
approach  used  by  this  speaker.  He  wrote,  "If  we  needed  a successful  CO  to 
tell  us  his  method,  one  could  be  gotten  locally  and  so  advertised.  I feel  he 
was  skillfully  patting  himself  on  the  back." 

Other  comments  received  concerned  the  command  oase  exercise.  Several  students 
felt  it  was  very  beneficial  and  interesting.  One  mentioned  that  more  time 
could  have  been  allowed  for  the  presentation  feedback.  Another  respondent 
commented  on  a need  for  clarity  and  summarization  in  this  unit.  He  wrote,  "I 
realize  that  the  instructor  technique  is  not  to  draw  conclusions  for  the 
class,  but  it  would  help  us  get  a sense  of  obtaining  something  from  the 
exercise."  The  only  unfavorable  response  to  this  question  was  written  by  a 
participant  who  was  "not  over-enthused."  A final  oonment  about  the  unit  was 
made  by  one  of  the  three  medioal  offioers  in  the  alass  who  wrote  that  in  this 
unit  it  was  diffioult  for  him  "to  deal  with  the  material,  to  identify  with  the 
role  of  the  ship's  oaptain,  or  to  oontribute  to  the  work  of  the  group." 
"Perhaps  the  Staff  Corps  offioers  3hould  have  a problem  of  their  own,"  ho 
suggested . 

Participants  were  asked,  as  a final  open-ended  question,  if  they  had  any 
comments  about  the  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  in  general.  Most  of  the  comments  made 
were  positive  and  lnoluded  such  statements  as  "X  gained  by  attending":  "most 
helpful  in  attitude  and  people-handling  skills";  "good,  interesting  oourse 
whioh  exceeded  my  expectations":  "surpassed  by  expectations — I feel  I am 
better  for  having  taken  it."  One  student  elaborated  further.  He  wrote, 
"Overall  I learned  quite  a bit  in  the  two  weeks  I have  been  here— different 
methods  of  thinking  and  different  iueao.  (I  am  technically  oriented.)  One 
thing  that  surprised  me  and  pleased  me  was  that  I had  to  do  a lot  of  these 
things  before  and  X was  doing  good  things  before."  Others  singled  out  more 
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specific  characteristics  they  liked  about  the  course,  such  as  the 
"outstanding"  instructors,  the  guest  speakers,  the  "appropriate"  films,  "the 
active  class  involvement,"  unplanned  discussions,  and  the  "practical 
application  with  the  LPOs  and  CPOs." 

Several  students  wrote  general  complaints  and  suggestions,  some  of  which 
indicated  disagreement  with  the  preceding  positive  comments.  For  example,  one 
student  felt  that  "some  areas  were  drawn  out  just  to  cover  more  time  and  were 
activity  related  rather  than  trying  to  accomplish  something."  Another  wrote 
that  the  course  was  too  long.  At  least  one  participant  disagreed.  He 
suggested  that  the  course  be  "condensed  a little  with  longer  days  or  shorter 
lunch  hours  and  more  time  for  discussions  with  women  in  the  Navy,  the  SECNAV 
representative,  successful  COs,  etc."  Other  general  complaints  had  to  do  with 
loose  control  in  the  classroom  over  "students  who  rambled,"  "use  of  confusing 
and  complicated  language,"  over-use  of  "artificial  teaching  tools"  and  role 
playing,  and  too  little  time  spent  on  real  life  situations  such  as  the 
discussions  with  the  enlisted  personnel.  One  participant  wrote  "the  Jargon 
and  technical  application  of  common  phrases  is  a negative;  if  the  contractor 
or  curriculum  ohanged,  the  terms  would  also,  yet  the  subjeot  is  still  the 
same."  He  also  said  that  not  enough  attention  was  plaoed  on  the  effective 
directing  of  others  and  the  nature  and  sensitivities  of  Junior  enlisted 
personnel.  He  oonaluded  by  writing,  "a  preaise  application  of  oourse  methods 
would  Involve  a high  degree  of  manipulation."  Several  speoiflo  suggestions 
ware  also  made.  One  student  felt  that  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  formulate 
a plan  of  aotion  for  his  own  command.  Another  recommended  that  more  emphasis 
be  plaoed  on  problem  analysis  and  solving,  and  still  another  mentioned  again 
that  he  felt  brainstorming  should  be  deleted  from  the  material  as  it  was  not  a 
useful  tool  for  COs  and  XOs.  Other  reoommendations  were  that  trips  be  taken 
to  the  drug  and  aloohol  rehabilitation  oenters,  that  the  videotape  be  used  to 
provide  feedbaok  to  every  student  presenting  in  the  olass,  and  that  the  tables 
be  arranged  into  a roundtable  configuration  to  allow  for  all  participants  to 
have  eye  oontaot  with  one  another.  Another  suggestion  was  made  by  a 
pa-tlolpant  who  wrote  that  needs  for  improvement  included,  "an  additional 
summary  at  snd  of  eaoh  3eotlon  on  key  points  and  what  we  should  have  gotten  out 
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of  the  section  and  retained,  and  more  overview  at  the  end  or  start  of  each  day 
to  insure  retention  of  key  points  and  to  help  tie  material  together  better." 

One  final  comment  was  particularly  analytical:  "I  believe  the  course  assumes 
a lower  level  of  knowledge  of  leadership/management  than  necessary.  He  could 
have  improved  our  leadership/management  skills  more  if  the  class  knowledge  of 
the  above  had  been  measured  and  cases  designed  to  build  on  that  knowledge. 

Early  case  studies  were  designed  to  prove  the  theory  rather  than  build  skills." 


3.2.2  FINDINGS  ACROSS  WEEKS 

Near  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  weeks  of  the  PCO/PXO  course,  participants 
completed  an  overall  course  assessment  instrument.  Mean  responses  to  the 
eight  scaled  items  on  this  questionnaire,  which  was  designed  to  provide  a 
cumulative  evaluation  of  the  training,  are  displayed  in  Table  3-3. 

Participants  responded  favorably  to  these  questions,  and  ratings  made  at  the 
end  of  the  seoond  week  tended  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the  Week  1. 
In  both  weeks,  participants  judged  the  oourae  as  more  than  moderately 
effective  in  training  leadership  and  management  skills,  and  they  felt  the 
course  had  addressed  issues  or  problems  important  to  the  Navy  quite  well. 
Participants  felt  that  both  the  course  objeotives  and  their  expectations  had 
been  well  met,  and  that  they  had  learned  a large  amount  from  interactions  with 
the  other  participants.  Students  also  responded  that  they  liked  attending  the 
oourse.  Participants 1 ratings  on  each  of  these  areas  were  higher  by  Week  2. 

In  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  methods  and  the  capability 
of  the  instructors  themselves,  participants  were  slightly  less  complimentary 
by  the  time  the  oourse  was  oonoluding.  The  officers  were  still  quite 
favorable  in  their  evaluations,  however.  They  considered  the  instructional 
methods  to  be  more  than  moderately  effective  on  both  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
Week  1,  the  instructors  were  assessed  as  very  capable  in  using  the  methods  to 
get  the  learning  points  aoross.  By  Week  2,  they  were  judged  as  slightly  less 
oapable,  but  the  rating  was  still  quite  high.  In  responding  to  this  item 
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Table  3-3.  Overall  Course  Evaluation  as  Reported  by  Participants 
Near  the  End  of  Each  Week  (Means) . 


Question 

Mean  Response 

Week  1 

Week  2 

• Overall,  how  would  you  rate  this  course  as  to 
effectiveness  in  training  leadership  and 
management  skills? 

3.75 

4.00 

• To  what  extent  do  the  course  objectives  address 
issues  or  problems  important  to  the  Navy? 

3.70 

4.11 

• In  general,  how  well  do  you  feel  course 
objectives  have  been  met? 

3.90 

4.11 

» How  well  has  this  course  met  your  expectations? 

3.81 

4.11 

• How  much  have  you  learned  from  other 
participants  during  the  course  so  far? 

4.00 

4.26 

• How  do  you  feel  about  attending  this  course? 

3.95 

4.11 

• How  effective  do  you  feel  the  methods  used  in 
this  course  are  In  getting  the  instructional 
points  across? 

3.86 

3.74 

• In  your  opinion,  how  capable  are  the 

instructor (s)  in  using  these  methods  to  get 
the  instructional  points  across? 

6.40 

4.17 

U 


during  the  second  week,  three  students  felt  it  was  necessary  to  assign  a 
different  rating  to  each  instructor.  No  names  were  mentioned,  but  individual 
responses  ranged  from  a two  on  the  scale  (less  than  moderately  capable)  to  a 
five  (very  capable).  Averages  of  these  ratings  were  included  in  the  data 
analysis. 

Because  both  times  this  instrument  was  administered  it  accompanied  an 
end-of-unit  questionnaire,  participants  did  not  respond  to  the  item  asking  for 
suggestions  or  comments  about  the  course  thus  far. 
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3.3  OBSERVER  FINDINGS 


Results  from  the  observation  data  are  presented  and  discussed  below.  General 
findings  applicable  to  this  entire  iteration  of  the  PCO/PCO  course  are 
described,  followed  by  a presentation  of  observation  results  specific  to  each 
of  the  nine  units  of  instruction. 


3.3.1  GENERAL  FINDINGS 

Assessments  of  certain  characteristics  which  apply  to  thi3  PCO/PXO  course 
overall  are  discussed  below. 


3.3. 1.1  Instructor  Capabilities 

Three  Navy  instructors  participated  in  the  teaching  of  this  course.  Two  of 
the  instructors  had  been  teaching  in  the  LMT  program  prior  to  the  inception  of 
LMET.  The  third  instructor  was  new  to  the  assignment  and  had  just  completed 
conversion  training  at  Coronado.  All  of  the  instructors  were  Commanders  and 
were  white  males.  The  training  load  wa3  divided  unevenly;  those  with  more 
experience  were  responsible  for  larger  portions  of  the  instruction. 

Each  of  the  instructors  appeared  to  be  knowledgeable  of  his  subjeot  matter  and 
well  prepared  to  deliver  his  lessons.  There  was  no  Instructor  Guide,  and  in 
most  oases  the  instructors  presented  their  material  in  a conversational  style, 
speaking  without  the  use  of  notes.  At  no  time  did  any  of  the  instructors 
appear  to  become  oonfused  or  lost  in  delivery  of  the  lessons,  and  on  several 
oooasions  participants  expressed  their  appreciation  for  this  degree  of 
preparation.  Other  differences  were  evident,  however,  between  the 
inexperienoed  and  the  more  experienced  instructors.  The  two  instructors  who 
had  been  teaohing  for  some  time  were  relaxed  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
dynamio  during  their  lesson  presentations;  also  they  were  prepared  with 
several  interesting  aneodotes  to  illustrate  learning  points.  The  new 
instructor  seemed  to  lack  this  degree  of  comfort  in  front  of  the  olassroom, 
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and  although  his  performance  was  not  inadequate,  it  appeared  that  the  students 
were  less  interested  in  his  material  as  a result  of  his  style.  This 
instructor  delivered  a smaller  portion  cf  the  course,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  was  responsible  for  seme  of  the  drier,  less  interesting  subjects.  For 
example,  as  his  introduction  to  the  class,  he  delivered  the  LMET  briefing 
which  consisted  of  a 39-minute  history  of  the  program  including  a status 
report  on  the  courses  for  other  billet  levels.  The  material  covered  in  this 
non- interactive  lecture  session  was  some  of  the  least  interesting  in  the 
course,  a factor  which  certainly  had  some  effect  on  the  instructor's 
performance.  Improvements  in  this  instructor’s  stage  presence  were  noted  by 
the  end  of  the  course. 

All  of  the  instructors  demonstrated  varying  levels  of  processings  skills, 
ranging  from  good  to  outstanding.  Each  instructor  was  successful  at 
stimulating  meaningful,  Navy-relevant  discussions  among  the  participants,  and 
each  exhibited  a great  deal  of  involvement  and  insight  in  leading  these 
talks.  Also,  all  the  instructors  were  extremely  aware  of  opportunities  to 
relate  to  previously  learned  material  and  they  accomplished  these  tie-ins  so 
effectively  that  on  oooasion  the  class  participants  began  to  disoover  and 
share  these  relationships.  Examples  of  this  processing  skill  were  evident 
throughout  the  course.  After  material  on  managerial  styles  and  the  three 
sooial  motives  was  presented  and  discussed,  for  instanoe,  the  instructors  were 
able  to  use  students'  comments  during  subsequent  disoussions  to  expand  on 
these  concepts.  This  occurred  throughout  the  oourse  and  served  as  an 
excellent  reinforoement  of  previous  learning  points.  That  the  participants 
benefited  from  this  praotioe  was  evidenced  on  Day  6 during  the  group  exerolse 
in  problem  oolving,  the  Tattoo  Incident.  Although  this  lesson  was  intended  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  praotioe  foroe  field  analysis 
as  a problem  solving  teohnique,  during  the  prooesslng  disoussion  several 
students  were  able  to  discuss  the  roles  played  by  the  exercise  participants  in 
terms  of  sooial  motives,  managerial  styles,  elements  of  goal  setting,  and 
skillful  use  of  influence.  This  and  other  similar  disoussions  indicated  that 
cumulative  learning  was  taking  plaoe  and  that  knowledge  retention  and 
application  were  high. 
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One  flaw  in  the  processing  behavior  of  each  instructor  was  evident  only  on  1 

occasion.  During  many  of  the  discussions  following  group  exercises,  ' j 

participants  had  a tendency  to  talk  about  the  content  of  the  activity  rather  . 

than  the  process  involved.  Occasionally  the  instructors  did  not  redirect  the 
focus  of  the  discussion  to  the  appropriate  learning  area.  The  lesson 

described  above,  the  Tattoo  Incident  discussion,  also  serves  as  example  for  ■ 

this  deficiency.  Feedback  provided  to  the  role  players  concentrated  on 

interviewing  behavior,  racial  problems,  and  previously  learned  concepts.  The  I 

instructor  did  not  appear  to  attempt  to  shift  the  focus  of  the  discussion  to  < 

the  subcompetencies  which  were  to  be  covered  in  this  unit  or  the  3teps  and  ^ 

techniques  of  problem  solving.  Therefore,  although  the  instructors  were 
skilled  in  processing  techniques,  their  group  management  behavior  was  not 
always  effective. 

3-3*1 .2  Classroom  Climate 

The  atmosphere  in  the  PCO/PXO  olassrooo  was  maintained  consistently  at  an  open 

level  and  in  most  cases  was  well  controlled.  During  the  morning  of  Day  1 the 

ground  rules  for  the  course  were  presented  to  the  students.  These  were 

printed  on  a cardboard  chart  and  left  in  sight  during  the  two  weeks.  Rules 

concerned  participation,  responsibility,  honesty,  reality,  and  olas3 

etiquette,  and  they  were  discussed  as  a oontraot  between  the  instructors  and 

the  students.  Shortly  after  the  oourse  got  underway,  it  was  evident  that  the 

participants  felt  free  to  express  themselves  by  asking  questions,  offering 

examples  from  their  own  experience,  providing  teohnloal  Information, 

disagreeing  with  presented  theories,  and  even  oritloizing  the  material  or  the 

instructors.  In  all  oases  the  students'  Inputs  were  acknowledged.  With  a few 

exceptions  ooourlng  earlier  in  the  oourse,  when  participants  asked  questions 

in  attempts  to  clarify  the  material  being  presented,  the  floor  was  turned  over  ■; 

to  the  other  students.  In  this  way,  the  instructors  refrained  from  accepting 

a position  of  power,  empowered  the  other  participants  by  enoouraging  them  to  | 

answer  the  question,  and  stimulated  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  olass  by 

initiating  a discussion  on  the  topic.  The  exceptions  to  this  style  occurred 

in  the  first  lessons  delivered  by  one  instructor  who  had  the  tendenoy  to 
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answer  questions  directly,  thereby  closing  the  topic  for  discussion.  This 
behavior  was  corrected  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  however,  and  the 
typical  reaction  to  a student's  question  was  to  turn  it  over  to  the  other 
participants.  Also,  participants  were  treated  with  respect,  when  they 
illustrated  a point  by  describing  incidents  or  situations  they  had  experienced 
during  their  careers  or  when  they  were  able  to  respond  to  a question  about 
their  own  area  of  expertise.  Even  when  the  students  did  not  accept  the 
theoretical  concepts  being  discussed,  and  in  some  cases  were  outwardly 
negative  toward  the  instructors,  their  consents  were  received  non-defensively 
and  with  respect.  An  incident  illustrating  this  characteristic  occurred 
during  the  discussion  following  the  instructors'  role  plays  demonstrating  both 
ineffective  and  effective  counseling  behavior.  Although  the  instructors 
exaggerated  the  effective  behavior  slightly,  these  demonstrations  were  well 
done.  However,  several  students  criticized  the  role  playing  to  the  extent 
that  they  complained  about  minute  and  insignificant  details  of  the  counselor's 
behavior.  One  student  was  extremely  negative  in  his  oomment3,  oomplaining 
that  that  style  of  counseling  was  useless  and  oould  be  accomplished  by  a 
"well-articulated  mannequin."  Rather  than  reaotlng  defensively  to  this  strong 
oritique,  the  instructor  aooepted  the  oounents,  writing  them  on  the  board  and 
using  them  as  a basis  for  disoussion.  Later  the  same  student  challenged  the 
instruotor  about  the  entire  unit  on  advising  and  counseling,  aggressively 
demanding  to  know  its  purpose.  The  instruotor  skillfully  avoided  making  a 
defensive  response  by  eliciting  from  the  participant  an  answer  to  his  own 
question.  When  it  was  olear  that  the  student  strongly  rejected  the 
demonstrated  styles  of  counseling,  the  instruotor  displayed  a great  deal  of 
tolerance  and  pointed  out  to  the  class  that  a technique  or  a style  should  be 
used  only  if  it  makes  sense  to  the  user.  It  probably  would  have  been  useful 
at  this  point  to  provide  a little  more  closure  oonoerning  styles  that  are 
appropriate  for  use  in  the  Navy;  however,  this  difficult  situation  was  handled 
well. 

Although  the  instructors  demonstrated  a great  deal  of  respeot  for  the 
participants,  the  students  themselves  did  not  always  express  the  same  high 
level  of  regard  for  each  other.  Participants  seemed  to  feel  quite  a bit  of 
camaraderie  by  the  end  of  the  oourse,  but  this  was  evident  within  the  smaller 
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groups  much  more  so  than  in  the  class  as  a whole.  The  ground  rule  concerning 
the  avoidance  of  side  discussions  was  perhaps  the  least-obeyed  rule,  and 
occasionally  whispered  conversations  included  negative  remarks  about  another 
participant  who  had  just  spoken.  The  fact  that  the  students  held  opposing 
opinions  on  many  issues  allowed  for  some  interesting  and  impassioned 
discussions.  Sometimes  a reminder  about  mutual  respect  and  the  ground  rules 
about  3ide  discussions  and  ownership  was  in  order. 

All  of  the  instructors  were  quite  skillful  in  using  examples  relevant  to  the 
specific  duties  of  a CO  and  XO,  and  group  discussions  were  almost  always  kept 
on  Navy-relevant  issues.  Many  of  the  concepts  presented  were  illustrated  with 
a story  about  the  instructor's  own  experience  as  a commanding  officer,  and 
some  of  these  were  quite  entertaining  and  well-told.  Other  material  was 
followed  by  a class  disoussion  about  situations  the  participants  had 
experienced  in  the  past  or  expected  to  experience  in  the  future.  In  all 
cases,  learning  points  wore  made  real  fcr  the  students  by  describing  the 
concepts  in  terms  of  actual  Navy  situtations.  For  example,  after  his 
presentation  of  the  three  social  motives  and  the  "managerial  V,"  one 
Instructor  Initiated  a disoussion  about  where  a CO  or  XO  In  the  Navy  might 
plot  on  the  three  social  motives  graph.  This  type  of  tie-in  oocurred  after 
the  presentation  on  situational  leadership,  managerial  styles,  organizational 
climate,  and  other  theorettoal  oonoepts,  and  was  aooomplished  very  effectively. 


3.3-1 . 3 Course  Objectives 

The  mission  and  goals  of  the  UMET  program  were  printed  in  the  first  3eotlon  of 
the  PCO/PXO  Student  Journal.  Also  included  was  the  overall  goal  for  this 
billet-speoifto  oourse,  whioh  was  "To  promote  standardized  and  consistent 
application  of  the  leadership  and  management  polioies  as  set  forth  by  the 
CNO."  Formal  objectives  for  the  PCO/PXO  oourse  were  also  listed  in  the 
Student  Journal  as  follows: 
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As  a result  of  this  course,  participants  will  be  able  to  create  conditions 
that  will  improve  and  promote  effective  leadership  and  management  practices  by: 

1.  Recognizing  and  understanding  the  five  leadership  and  management 
competencies  and  their  subcompetencies  which  distinguished  outstanding 
COs  and  XOs: 

• understanding  the  results  of  Job  competency  research  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

• understanding  job  competency  assessment  procedures. 

2.  Recognizing  and  understanding  the  extent  to  which  the  competencies  and 
subcompetencies  will  impact  performance  in  their  commands: 

« understanding  the  origins  of  human  motivation  in  order  to  promote 
better  command  performance. 

3.  Assuring  proper  management  attention  to  oertain  critical  issues  in 
Human  Resouroe  Management  such  as  retention,  EO,  3ubstanoe  abuse,  eto. 

1).  Setting  goals  and  plans  that  will  initiate  aotiona  toward 

implementation  of  the  leadership  and  management  oompetenoies  within 
their  oommands: 

• developing  command  goals  and  plans  that  are  consistent  with  ourrent 
type  oommandar  plans,  goals,  and  polioies. 

• determining  how  to  apply  the  speoifio  competencies  in  their  oommand. 

• self-as3essment  and  praotioe  relative  to  the  oompetenoies. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  objectives,  the  following  informal  objeotlves  were 
given: 

1.  Learn  the  five  oompetenoies  and  suboompetenoies. 

2.  Praotioe  the  five  oompetenoies  and  suboompetenoies. 
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3.  Apply  the  five  competencies  and  subcompetencies  to  Navy  oases,  role 
plays,  films,  simulations,  eto. 

4.  Identify  ways  to  apply  these  competencies  and  subcompetencies  to  your 
upcoming  job. 

No  goals  on  objectives  specific  to  each  unit  of  instruction  or  each  day  were 
printed  in  the  Student  Journal  or  discussed  in  class. 

On  the  morning  of  Day  1,  after  the  LMET  briefing,  participants  were  given 
their  copies  of  the  Student  Journal.  The  instructors  a3ked  the  participants 
to  read  the  LMET  program  goals  and  the  PCO/PXO  course  goal  and  objectives. 

This  was  accomplished  in  the  classroom  and  was  followed  by  an  informal  lecture 
about  what  students  could  expect  from  the  course  and  from  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Support  System  (HRMSS)  in  general. 

Because  there  were  no  student  evaluation  criteria  3et  or  measures  taken,  it  is 
impossible  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  course  objectives  were  met  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Observer  findings,  however,  suggest  the  following: 

PCO/PXO  Objective  1.  From  classroom  observations  and  from  informal 
disoussions  with  the  students,  it  appears  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  oourse 
participants  were  able  to  recognize  and  understand  the  five  leadership  and 
management  competencies  and  a majority  of  the  suboorapetenoies  sufficiently  for 
classroom  participation.  The  degree  to  which  these  officers  will  be  able  to 
create  conditions  that  will  improve  and  promote  effective  leadership  and 
management,  practices  oannot  be  determined  from  the  available  data.  It  is  also 
the  observer's  opinion  that  few  participants  clearly  understood  either  the 
-esults  of  job  ocmpetenoy  research  in  the  Navy  or  Job  competency  assessment 
procedures.  These  topics  were  briefly  mentioned  during  the  LMET  briefing 
lecture  and  were  not  discussed  by  the  participants. 

PCO/PXO  Objective  2.  Most  of  the  LMET  students  seemed  to  be  capable  of 
recognizing  and  understanding  in  the  olassroom  the  extent  to  whioh  the 
competencies  and  some  of  the  subooopetenoies  will  impaot  performance  in  their 
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I commands.  A minority  of  the  participants  did  not  appear  to  be  very  receptive 

to  new  information  and  seemed  particularly  resistant  to  changing  their  own 
behaviors  and  attitudes.  Although  most  of  the  students  were  interested  in 
I learning  new  leadership  and  management  styles,  almost  all  had  difficulty  with 

some  of  the  suboompetencies.  Further  information  on  this  point  is  presented 
t-  J by  unit  later  in  this  section.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  degree  to  which 

participants  understood  the  origins  of  human  motivation  in  order  to  prcmote 
better  command  performance.  It  seemed  that  the  officers  in  the  class  learned 
at  least  a moderate  amount  about  motivation,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  use  this  knowledge  to  assist  in  improving  the  performance  of 
their  personnel.  Again,  the  extent  to  which  the  PCO/PXO  students  will  be  able 
to  create  conditions  that  will  improve  and  promote  better  oommand  performance 
cannot  be  determined. 


PCO/PXO  Objective  3.  Whether  the  graduates  of  this  course  will  be  capable  of 
assuring  proper  management  attention  to  oritical  HRM  issues  is  also  unclear. 
Class  participants  were  exposed  to  several  HSH  aonoerns,  but  the  quality  and 
usefulness  of  the  information  varied.  Also,  there  were  some  issues  whioh  were 
not  covered.  This  will  be  further  diaoussed  in  the  paragraphs  specific  to  the 
eighth  unit  of  instruction. 
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PCO/PXO  Ob.leotive  ‘I . Several  participants  seemed  to  develop  skills  in  the 
area  of  goal  setting,  although  their  ability  to  use  goals  to  implement 
leadership  and  management  ooapetenoies  in  their  command  is. unknown.  The  goals 
written  In  the  olaasroom  did  not  dlreotly  relate  to  any  of  the  five 
competencies.  Other  students  did  not  appear  to  learn  how  to  set  goals  or  make 
effective  plans.  Assessments  relative  to  the  sub-areas  outlined  for  this 
objective  vary.  Many  goals  were  written  whioh  did  address  compliance  with 
ourrent  type  ooooander  policies,  and  several  of  these  were  well  developed.  No 
goals  or  plans  were  developed  by  participants  whioh  had  to  do  with  the 
application  of  ooapetenoies  in  their  command.  Plans  for  self-assessment  were 
part  of  the  goal  evaluation  steps;  however,  this  did  not  relate  dlreotly  to 
the  ecmpetenoles. 
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3.3-1.1*  Course  Materials 


The  PCO/PXO  Student  Journal  wa3  distributed  to  the  participants  in  a printed, 
three-ring,  plastic  binder  on  Day  1.  Following  a title  page,  the  journal  was 
sectioned  by  day.  The  material  for  each  day  was  grouped  as  a "unit"  (e.g., 

Day  1 material  was  grouped  and  labeled  "Unit  1.0"  in  the  journal).  Each 
section  contained  a table  of  contents,  and  where  applicable,  lecture  notes, 
exercise  instructions,  worksheets,  self-assessment  instruments, 
self-evaluations,  oase  studies,  other  relevant  information,  and  homework 
assignments  were  included.  The  Student  Journal  was  well-organized,  with  the 
exception  of  some  misnumbered  pages,  and  appeared  to  be  a very  valuable 
learning  aid  for  the  participants. 

The  reading  assignments  in  the  Student  Journal  varied.  Seme,  such  as  the 
Herzberg  article,  were  clearly  related  to  the  following  day's  lecture 
material.  The  relationship  of  other  readings  to  the  subject  matter  was  less 
obvious;  however,  these  articles  seemed  to  provide  Interesting  background 
information  and  to  stimulate  thought  processes.  The  majority  of  the  reading 
assignments  appeared  to  fall  into  this  category.  For  example,  the  article  by 
Alan  E.  Rush  entitled  "Troubleshooting  Difficulties  in  Implementation,"  which 
was  assigned  as  homework  to  be  read  before  Day  5,  was  not  disoussed  in  class 
and  had  little  to  to  with  the  material  covered.  It  did,  however,  oonoern 
issues  Important  to  consider  in  an  MBO  implementation  and  thus,  was  probably  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  course.  Another  example  was  the  Psychology  Today 
artlole  oalled  "The  War  Over  Marijuana."  Although  the  information  contained 
in  this  article  was  in  almost  direct  conflict  with  the  content  of  the  NDRC 
representative's  apeeoh,  it  served  the  purpose  of  providing  the  student  with 
the  views  from  both  angles  on  this  extremely  controversial  subjeot.  A final 
processing  of  this  toplo  could  have  Improved  the  lesson,  however. 

Mo  Instructor  Guide  was  used  during  the  PCO/PXO  course.  Each  instructor 
appeared  to  lecture  from  his  own  handwritten  notes,  supplemented  by  the 
Student  Journal,  or  from  memory.  This  did  not  seem  to  detract  from  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training,  but  oonslstenoy  and  aoouracy  were  not  assured. 
Also,  it  was  impossible  to  assess  the  degree  to  whioh  course  content  was  being 
modified  in  Coronado. 
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Other  materials  used  in  the  course  varied  in  effectiveness.  For  the  most 
part,  films  and  videotapes  were  adequate;  however,  the  practice  of  showing 
every  film  over  closed-circuit  television  should  be  reconsidered.  The  size 
and  quality  of  the  picture  detracted  from  the  films'  effectiveness.  The 
instructors  made  excellent  use  of  abundant  cardboard  charts,  which  clearly 
summarized  learning  points  for  nearly  every  lesson. 


3.3.2  FINDINGS  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT 


Observation  results  specific  to  each  of  the  nine  units  of  instruction  are 
described  below.  Observer  data  are  oompared  with  participants'  perceptions, 
and  course  oontent,  process,  and  materials  are  discussed. 

Unit  1:  Introduction  (7  Hav  1979).  The  observer  felt  that  the  4.7-hour 
introductory  unit  was  slightly  too  long  and  Included  some  unnecessary 
material.  The  welcoming  comments  and  the  administrative  remarks  were  ooncise 
and  benefiaial.  Also,  the  two  hours  taken  for  instruotor  and  participant 
introductions  appeared  to  be  .time  well-spent.  In  this  segment,  the 
participants  paired  up  with  one  another  and  interviewed  their  partners  to 
prepare  to  introduce  them  to  the  rest  of  the  olass.  The  interview  period 
30eoed  to  be  a oomfortable  time  for  the  students,  and  introductions  were  warm, 
interesting,  and  often  entertaining.  This  initial  axeroise  was  valuable  in 
that  it  broke  the  ioe  in  an  enjoyable  and  non-threatening  way,  and  it  set  the 
stage  for  future  participant  interaction.  The  CNO  film  olip  did  not  appear  to 
be  extremely  effeotive;  however,  for  the  amount  of  time  this  required  (six 
minutes),  it  may  have  been  worthwhile  as  an  official  weloooe  and  a short 
Introductory  note. 

The  observer  agreed  with  the  participants  who  felt  that  the  LHET  briefing  was 
presented  ineffectively  and  at  the  wrong  point  in  the  oourse.  A olesr 
description  of  ooopetenoy-based  research  as  the  foundation  for  the  LKET 
program,  aooompanied  by  a brief  report  of  the  courses  available  for  other 
billet  levels,  would  have  been  sufficient  at  this  point  for  providing 
essential  background  lnfoimatlon.  Participants  did  not  seem  interested  in 
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LMT  or  the  history  of  LMET  nor  did  the  subject  appear  to  be  particularly 
relevant.  Information  on  course  locations  and  training  goals  could  have  been 
printed  up  and  handed  out  to  students  to  save  class  time,  and  instructions  for 
requesting  quotas  in  LMET  courses  should  have  been  provided.  This  information 
would  have  been  delivered  more  effectively  toward  the  end  of  the  course  after 
participants  had  become  familiar  with  LMET. 

Participants  were  given  only  six  minutes  to  read  the  LMET  program  mission  and 
goals,  the  PCO/PXO  course  overall  goal,  and  formal  and  informal  course 
objectives.  Ho  discussion  was  held  on  these  goals,  and  reference  was  not  made 
to  them  again  during  the  course.  Course  objectives  were  poorly  written,  and 
could  not  have  served  as  examples  for  the  students  in  their  own  goal  setting 
practice.  The  informal  discussion  about  what  changes  LMET  training  may  or  may 
not  produce  and  the  presentation  of  the  class  ground  rules  appeared  to  be 
beneficial  lessons. 

The  learning  styles  lesson  was  introduced  with  an  interesting  disoussion  using 
raquetball  and  tennis  as  analogies.  Participants  completed  and  scored  the 
Learning  Style  Inventory  (LSI)  in  the  olassroom,  and  a discussion  on  the 
styles  and  related  occupations  and  aoademio  backgrounds  followed.  Information 
on  the  instrument  itself  was  given  to  the  students  after  it  was  soored.  Thus, 
participants  may  have  been  oonfusad  while  completing  their  self-assessments. 
One  student  filling  out  the  inventory  was  overheard  to  say,  "The  guy  who 
thought  this  up  wasn't  too  smart."  An  adequate,  although  not  thorough 
explanation  of  the  LSI,  its  uses,  meanings,  and  limitations,  followed  the 
administration  of  the  Inventory.  Although  learning  styles  were  briefly 
mentioned  two  or  three  times  later  in  the  course,  the  relevanoe  of  this 
lesson,  and  particularly  the  LSI,  to  the  LMET  oourse  remains  unolear. 

Unit  2;  Concern  for  Efficiency  and  Effectiveness  (7,  8,  and  9 May  1979). 
Although  the  seoond  unit  of  instruction  was  quite  long  (2.5  days),  the 
observer  felt  the  time  was  required  for  the  amount  of  material  to  be  oovered 
and  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  time  was  well  apportioned.  It  appears  that 
the  participants  learned  a fairly  large  amount  about  effloienoy  and 
effectiveness  and  that  the  competency  techniques  were  generally  applicable  to 
their  Jobs  as  COs  and  XOs. 
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This  unit  began  with  a lesson  defining  all  the  LMET  suboompetencies  followed 
by  a long  case  study  from  which  the  students  were  to  identify  the  competency 
which  could  be  applied  to  improve  a poor  leadership  situation.  This  exercise 
was  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  relationship  of  competencies  to 
performance,  and  the  students  seemed  to  gain  a great  deal. 

Lessons  on  motivation  included  a short  presentation  on  the  stimuli-motive-goal 
model,  homework  assignments  to  read  "One  More  Time:  How  Do  You  Motivate 
Employees"  by  Fredrick  Herzberg  and  an  article  about  Maslov's  hierarchy  of 
needs,  and  discussions  on  these  readings.  This  material  was  processed  in 
Navy-relevant  terms  and  its  applications  to  job  situations  were  disoussed. 

Participants  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Target  Practice  simulation  shown  on  videotape 
on  Day  2,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  gain  a great  deal  from  this  lesson.  The 
discussion  processing  this  simulation  was  enlivened  by  student  interest  and 
disagreement  over  the  ohallenging/realistio  balanoe  of  a good  goal.  Later  in 
the  day  a short  diaoussion  on  goal  setting  was  held  and  participants  were 
assigned  the  HS-27,  an  exercise  in  goal  writing.  This  consisted  of  several 
pages  of  guidelines  concerning  the  situation  in  a helioopter  anti-submarine 
squadron  for  which  individual  participants  were  to  write  goals  and  eaoh  of  the 
four  small  diaoussion  groups  were  to  present  one  goal.  Several  participants 
oomplalned  about  the  assignment,  saying  that  it  was  hard  to  get  interested  in 
something  ro  Irrelevant  to  their  own  situations.  At  this  point  the  instructor 
gave  the  olass  the  option  of  writing  goals  for  their  future  command,  and  three 
of  the  four  groups  presented  this  type  of  goal.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
students  were  more  involved  in  thinking  about  their  future  work  situations 
than  about  leadership  in  general  and  oould  learn  more  from  relating  their 
oourse  work  to  their  new  job  responsibilities.  The  goals  whioh  were  presented 
by  the  small  groups  did  not  meet  all  the  goal  setting  criteria.  The  flaws 
stimulated  disoussions  whioh  helped  olarify  the  learning  points,  although 
these  disoussions  frequently  fooused  on  goal  content  rather  than  the  prooess 
of  goal  writing.  Also,  it  was  admitted  by  both  the  instructors  and 
participants  that  the  assignment  bad  not  been  entirely  olear. 
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The  three  social  motives  material  was  presented  effectively,  as  was  the  lesson 
on  categories  of  achievement  thinking.  The  latter  was  augmented  by  a 
discussion  of  the  Picture  Story  Exercise,  a description  of  the  stick  figure, 
and  an  analysis  of  a case  study  in  tenas  of  the  achievement  categories.  The 
instructor  managed  this  lesson  well,  reminding  the  participants  on  several 
occasions  that  they  would  not  be  professional  scorers,  but,  as  he  said,  "We 
are  telling  you  this  because  it's  a way  of  thinking  that  you  might  put  into 
your  own  'computer'." 

The  lesson  on  situational  leadership  began  with  the  Leader  Effectiveness  and 
Adaptability  Description  (LEAD)  Instrument  followed  by  a discussion  of  the 
results  of  this  self-assessment  and  the  task/relationship  leadership 
quadrant.  Participants  seamed  to  enjoy  this  activity;  however,  there  were 
indications  that  many  were  feeling  confusion  and  even  frustration  with  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  theoretical  concepts  presented.  Instructors 
sensed  this  and  encouraged  the  participants  to  think  about  the  theories  as 
just  one  way  of  looking  at  things.  They  often  said,  "Maybe  It  fits  and  maybe 
it  doesn't." 

The  manage-tal  style  lesson  was  built  around  the  results  of  the  Motivational 
Style  Questionnaire  (MSQ)  which  most  of  the  participants  had  completed  as 
homework  for  Day  2 and  others  completed  in  the  alassrooa.  The  students 
discussed  managerial  styles  the  Navy  valued  and  those  they  valued  personally, 
as  well  as  those  they  tended  to  use.  Eaoh  participant  attempted  to  desoribe 
on  paper  a situation  where  they  had  used  eaoh  of  the  3ix  styles.  Students 
appeared  to  benefit  from  this  lesson  although  the  extent  to  vhioh  attitudes 
and  style  tendencies  ahanged  as  a result  was  unolear. 

Organizational  climate  was  introduced  by  an  informal  brainstorming  session 
held  a3  an  attempt  to  define  the  concept,  which  was  followed  by  the  Harvard 
Business  School  film  on  the  organizational  olimate/managerial  style 
experiment.  The  factors  of  climate  and  the  managerial  styles  were  well 
Illustrated  and  apparently  were  dearly  understood  by  most  of  the  students. 
However,  again  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  cognitive  learning  will  not 


result  in  skill  development.  Also,  this  film  is  greatly  lacking  in  relevance 
to  the  PCO/PXO  job  situation.  It  concerns  the  civilian,  profit-making 
organization,  and  is  also  outdated.  A film  of  this  type  developed  by  the  Navy 
could  be  very  effective. 

The  lesson  on  management  by  objectives  (MBO)  was  clearly  presented  on  Day  3 by 
use  of  the  lecture/discussion  method  and  was  enhanoed  by  an  interesting 
account  by  one  instructor  of  his  experiences  in  implementing  MBO  as  commanding 
officer  of  a ship.  Participants  were  absorbed  in  this  activity  and  enjoyed  it 
a great  deal;  however,  by  the  end  of  the  lesson  much  resistance  to  MBO  as  a 
time-wasting,  ineffective,  paper  work  aotivity  was  evident  among  .the  class 
participants. 

Homework  assigned  at  the  conclusion  of  Day  3 consisted  of  the  following 
readings:  "Achievement  Motivation  Can  Be  Developed"  by  David  C.  McClelland, 
"Power  is  the  Qreat  Motivator"  by  David  C.  MoClelland  and  David  H.  Burnham, 
and  an  article  on  the  elements  of  MBO. 

jJnlt  3;  Prooeas  Management  (IQ  May  1979).  This  *1. 3-hour  unit  of  instruction 
wns,  in  the  observer's  opinion,  entirely  too  short  to  oover  the  prooess 
management  competency  adequately.  This  unit  consisted  of  a presentation  of 
the  prooess  management  subooopetenoies , a group  exeroise  in  which  participants 
evaluated  several  monitoring  tasks  oommonly  used  in  the  Navy,  and  the  Seabee 
Work  Center  exeroise.  Partloipants  had  only  a very  limited  opportunity  to 
learn  about  and  praotioe  the  four  subskills  during  these  lessons,  particularly 
managing  and  allocating  resources  and  matching  job  requirements  to 
individuals.  An  expansion  of  this  unit  to  include  more  praotioal  applications 
of  these  subooopetenoies  would  probably  improve  results. 

Unit  4:  Skillful  Use  of  Influenoe  (10  and  11  May  1979).  The  SDC  assessor 
felt  that  the  fourth  unit  was  about  the  right  length,  and  that  participants 
learned  at  least  some  skills  they  oould  use  on  their  Job,  Skill  development 
appeared  to  vary  greatly  among  psrtloipants.  To  introduoe  the  unit  on 
skillful  use  of  Influenoe,  a lsoture/disoussion  session  was  held  on  the 
categories  of  power  thinking  and  another  case  study  was  used  to  illustrate 
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these  elements.  This  lesson  served  as  a useful  introduction  to  the  competency 
and  seemed  to  assist  the  participants  in  their  understanding  of  how  the 
subskill  of  using  power  in  a positive  fashion  can  be  applied  effectively. 

This  was  followed  by  a lecture  presentation  on  the  four  stages  of  power. 

Again  the  observer  sensed  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  students  with  the 
models  being  presented.  Fortunately,  the  instructor  was  also  aware  of  this 
and  helped  alleviate  the  problem  by  assuring  the  students  that  this  was  only 
one  way  of  thinking  about  power  in  the  work  situation. 

Day  5 instruction  began  with  a short  clip  from  the  film  "Patton"  in  which  the 
General  is  talking  to  his  troops.  The  film  was  used  as  an  excellent 
illustration  of  certain  leadership  styles,  types  of  motivation,  and  empowering 
techniques.  A discussion  on  these  topics  followed,  and  the  instructor 
presented  and  gave  examples  of  each  of  the  techniques  for  empowering  others. 
Students  seemed  to  gain  a great  deal  from  these  lessons.  They  were  given  a 
chance  to  practice  these  skills  in  the  Seat  12A  exercise  in  which  the 
instructor  role-played  a3  an  XO  who  had  a suggestion  to  make  and  each 
participant  attempted  to  respond  to  him  as  CO  by  using  an  empowering 
technique.  The  situation  appeared  too  contrived  for  maximum  effectiveness, 
and  the  results  indioate  that  few  students  were  comfortable  with  responding  in 
an  empowering  manner.  Six  techniques  were  discussed  in  this  lesson;  however, 
over  half  of  the  students  used  one  of  two  techniques — say  what  you  are 
concerned  about,  and  ask  "What  if  ...?"  and  "How  oan  None  of  the 

participants  said  what  they  liked  about  the  X0'3  idea;  only  one  paraphrased; 
and  a few  gave  oredit.  In  most  oases,  however,  the  oredit  statement  was 
followed  by  a "but  ..."  and  a negative  comment.  Several  students  gave 
responses  that  were  not  empowering  at  all.  This  was  processed  well  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  exeroise. 

Because  many  of  the  participants  appeared  unoomfortable  with  empowering  others 
as  well  as  with  the  role  playing  in  general,  the  M80  policy  exercise,  a 
classroom  aotivity  concerning  influence  and  power,  was  not  extremely 
affective.  Participants  seemed  to  foous  their  efforts  more  on  .the  elements  of 
K80  and  the  content  of  the  objectives  rather  than  on  influence.  Instructions 
to  this  exeroise  should  have  made  its  purpose  dear,  and  control  of  the 
processing  disous3lon  should  have  been  better  exercised. 


The  lecture  on  rewards  and  recognitions  was  well  presented.  It  was 
supplemented  by  a group  exercise  in  which  participants  described  either 
existing  effective  rewards  programs  or  personal  rewards  they  could  implement 
at  their  command.  The  Strength  Deployment  Inventory  (SDI)  was  administered, 
and  was  processed  well,  but  not  thoroughly.  The  instructor  was  careful  to 
remind  the  participants  of  the  extent  to  which  the  results  from  this  type  of 
self-assessment  instrument  can  be  utilized.  Day  5 and  this  unit  were 
concluded  with  the  showing  of  a film  called  "The  Pygmalion  Effect."  This  was 
an  outstanding  stimulus  for  a discussion  on  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  and 
how  it  can  be  determined  by  a variety  of  factors  in  a command. 

The  observer  noted  that  more  emphasis  was  given  to  the  influence 
subcompetencies — uses  power  in  a positive  fashion,  oommunioates  and  convinces 
others,  and  uses  rewards  and  recognition — than  was  given  to  oontrols 
expressions  of  anger,  ooercion,  and  direct  advioe-giving.  Emotional 
self-control  was  rarely  mentioned  and  then  only  in  a negative  context. 
Participants  were  given  aooounts  of  situations  where  a CO  or  XO  had  no 
self-control  and  the  results  were  disastrous.  Lessons  were  not  given  on  how 
to  control  one's  own  anger  and  other  emotional  responses  to  situations  in 
whioh  the  offioers  might  find  themselves. 

The  last  page  in  the  Student  Journal  for  Day  5 was  a PCO/PXO  Survey  Data  Sheet 
on  whioh  students  were  to  reoord  their  individual  area  soores  and  total  soores 
for  the  MSQ,  SDI,  LEAD,  and  LSI  and  to  turn  the  information  over  to  the  sohool 
staff.  They  were  told  not  to  identify  themselves  by  name  but  to  lnolude  pay 
grade,  designator,  next  billet,  and  number  of  previous  oommands.  According  to 
the  sheet,  this  information  was  intended  for  use  in  a correlation  study.  It 
13  interesting  to  note  that  in  a olass  of  22  participants  who  give  their  pay 
grade  and  designator  alone,  most  can  readily  be  identified  through  a simple 
comparison  of  the  personal  data  against  the  olass  roster.  This  data 
oolleotlon  effort  needs  to  be  examined  to  Insure  that  it  conforms  with 
provisions  of  tha  Privaoy  Aot. 

As  homework  for  the  weekend,  students  were  to  read  an  artiole  on  Kurt  Lowin' s 
"Foroe  Field  Analysis"  and  a reading  about  emotional  first  aid  on  the  Job. 


Unit  5:  Problem  Solving  (14  May  1979).  The  observer  agreed  with  several  of 
the  participants  who  thought  this  unit  was  far  too  short  to  cover  this 
competency  adequately.  Also,  it  appeared  that  participants  learned  few  skills 
they  could  use  in  solving  problems  at  their  new  command.  The  entire  unit 
lasted  only  4.2  hours  and  consisted  of  a short  introductory  lecture  defining 
the  six  subcompetencies,  a small  group  exercise  on  brainstorming,  and  a 
three-hour  exercise  involving  a case  3tudy  and  role  playing.  The  latter 
exercise  concerned  a racial  incident  aboard  ship,  and  although  students  may 
have  used  the  two  problem  solving  techniques  which  were  taught,  the  processing 
discussion  focused  on  the  role  playing  performance,  solution  validity,  racial 
unrest  in  general,  and  previously  learned  concepts  such  as  organizational 
climate.  The  unit  was  concluded  at  this  point  and  it  appeared  very  little  had 
been  taught  about  the  specifics  of  problem  solving  and  its  identified 
subskills. 

Unit  6:  Advising  and  Counseling  (14  and  15  May  1979).  Again  the  SDC  assessor 
agreed  with  the  participants  that  the  sixth  unit  was  about  right  in  length. 

It  was  felt  that  in  this  unit  more  than  the  others  students  had  the 
opportunity  to  practice  the  suboompetencies  and  receive  feedback  on  their 
performance.  As  a result  it  is  estimated  that  a great  deal  of  applicable 
knowledge  was  gained. 

This  unit  began  with  a short  introduction  and  a demonstration  by  two 
instructors  of  both  ineffective  and  effective  counseling.  Participants  were 
to  note  significant  behaviors,  and  following  the  demonstration,  these  were 
written  on  the  board  and  disoussed.  This  seemed  to  be  an  adequate 
introduction  to  the  lessons  on  advising  and  counseling,  and  although  the  role 
play  behaviors  were  quite  exaggerated,  the  instructors  did  an  outstanding  Job 
of  stimulating  interest  in  the  topio. 

An  informal  leoture  was  given  on  request  masts,  rights  to  redress,  and  Artlole 
138  (JCMJ  complaints.  The  instructor  read  through  a list  of  suggested 
techniques  for  non-directive  counseling  to  use  in  personal  problem 
situations.  He  gave  examples  and  reasons  for  each  teohnique  and  for  soma  he 
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told  a story  for  illustration.  These  talks  appeared  to  be  interesting  and 
valuable  to  the  students.  However,  the  subject  of  body  language  was  brought 
up  and  the  instructor  digressed  into  a discussion  of  the  meaning  of  various 
postures.  He  suggested  that  students  be  aware  of  their  body  language  and  that 
changing  it  may  result  in  a change  in  feelings.  This  seemed  to  make  many 
students  uncomfortable  and  appeared  to  be  inappropriate  in  the  context  of  this 
lesson.  This  area  can  be  of  great  value  to  leaders  and  managers  if  it  is 
appropriately  addressed. 

Following  these  lessons,  partioipanbs  divided  into  triads  and  practiced 
personal  problem  counseling.  Individuals  rotated  the  pre-deseribe.d 
roles — playing  counselor,  counselee,  and  observer.  The  participant  observing 
made  notes  in  the  Student  Journal  to  critique  the  counseling  behavior 
according  to  several  criteria.  Observation  of  these  role  plays  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  students  praotioed  many  of  the  subecespetenoies  of  advising  and 
counseling.  Those  who  did  not  demonstrate  effective  behavior  in  a counseling 
situation  appeared  to  have  difficulty  with  role  playing  in  general.  Many 
oomments  to  this  effeot  were  overheard  (e.g.,  "I'm  not  a very  good  aotor."). 
Partioipants  were  assigned  "Leadership  and  Organizational  Exoiteoent"  by  David 
E.  Berlew  to  read  and  a task  sheet  on  the  topio  cf  women  at  aea  to  oomplete 
for  homework  on  Day  6. 

Day  7 began  with  the  "The  Dryden  File"  film  about  both  a personal  and 
performance  problem  and  referral  in  a civilian  work  situation.  The  film  and 
the  discussion  appeared  to  be  effective,  although  rauoh  of  the  prooessing 
oonoerned  alooholisa  detection  and  referral  rather  than  counseling 
techniques.  This  wa3  followed  by  a role  play  concerning  performance  problem 
counseling.  Students  praotioed  in  triads  as  they  had  done  previously,  and  the 
situations  given  them  to  act  out  inoluded  some  personal  problems. 

Unfortunately  the  scenarios  were  not  sufficiently  thorough  in  that  past 
performance  on  the  Job  had  not  been  documented.  Thus,  the  role  play  situation 
was  very  artificial  and  partioipants  spent  a great  deal  of  energy  creating 
details  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  in  extensive  background  sheet  on  the  scenarios 
would  improve  this  skill  praotioo. 
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The  Student  Journal  included  a three-page  information  sheet  on  conducting 
performance  analysis.  Four  steps  were  described — observing  behavior,  ! 

documenting  behavior,  reviewing  and  evaluating  behavior,  and  establishing  new 
performance  expectations.  Participants  were  not  given  a chance  to  practice  or 
discuss  these  techniques,  and  the  information  was  not  mentioned. 

! 

Six  of  the  eight  subcompetencies  of  advising  and  counseling  were 

well-emphasised.  Two— offers  helpful  plans  and  alternatives,  and  demonstrates 

a positive  attitude  by  seeking  out  persons  with  problems — were  emphasized  very 

little.  Participants  were  instructed  very  clearly  not  to  offer  suggestions 

during  personal  problem  counseling,  and  they  were  not  encouraged  to  do  so  in 

performance  counseling.  Ways  in  which  to  seek  out  persons  with  problems  were 

mentioned  only  briefly.  . . 

Unit  7:  Integration  and  Competency  Application  (15  May  1979).  Instruction  in 

this  unit  appeared  to  be  very  successful  in  assisting  the  integration  and 

application  of  the  material  learned  to  date.  The  unit  required  3.5  hours  and,  j 

in  the  observer's  opinion,  was  well  worth  the  time.  The  viewing  and 

discussion  of  the  film  "12  O'clock  High"  made  up  the  entire  unit. 

Participants  were  assigned  one  of  three  things  to  observe  in  the  film  and  to 
report  on  afterwards.  They  were  to  look  for  suboompetenoy  applications , 
oritioa.l  incidents  oonduoive  to  mission  aooooplishment , or  actions  lndloating 
management  styles  and  organizational  olimate.  The  film  was  stopped  only  onoe 
for  a break,  and  upon  oonolusion,  students  reported  their  observations  with 
evidenoe  to  support  their  findings.  This  method  of  assigning  only  one  task  to 
an  individual  seemed  to  result  in  more  thorough  ooverage  of  the  material  and 
less  frustration  than  have  "12  O'Clook  High"  lessons  in  other  CHET  oourses.  . 

Assignments  were  clear  and  they  were  faoiliated  by  worksheets  in  the  journal. 

As  homewor’.  on  Day  7 in  preparation  for  the  unit  on  HRM  issues,  participants  j 

were  a3ked  to  read  a Haw  Timas  artiole  headlined  " 'Deglamorize 1 , Drinking, 

Top  Havy  Medio  Urges,"  "The  War  Over  Marijuana"  reprinted  from  Psychology  } 

Today , and  a reprint  from  the  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  entitled  "Women  in  a 5 

Changing  Military." 
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Unit  8:  Human  Resource  Management  Issues  06  and  17  May  1979).  The  observer 
felt  that  the  time  spent  in  this  12.5-hour  unit  could  have  been  better 
distributed  if  not  shortened.  It  3eemed  that  some  of  the  time  was  wasted, 
although  if  the  quality  of  presentations  were  to  improve,  this  may  not  be  the 
case. 

On  the  morning  of  Day  8,  participants  were  handed  a typed  list  of  questions 
generated  from  the  task  3heet  assigned  as  homework  on  Day  6.  Each  discussion 
group  was  to  select  one  or  two  items  of  significant  negative  impact  over  which 
the  CO  or  XO  has  some  control  and  to  strategize  a plan  of  action  for  reducing 
or  removing  that  item  as  a deterrant  to  readiness.  This  activity  was  in 
preparation  for  the  panel  disoussion  in  which  four  Navy  women  participated 
with  one  instructor  and  the  class.  One  of  the  women  was  a junior  officer,  and 
three  were  petty  offioers.  One  petty  officer  was  black,  and  all  three  had 
limited  experience  at  sea.  Each  disoussion  group  presented  an  area  of 
concern,  and  an  informal  discussion  took  place.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
activity,  the  students  had  a tendency  to  disouss  among  eaoh  other  rather  than 
to  ask  questions  of  the  women.  This  was  oorreoted  later,  and  by  the  second 
hour  an  enlivened  disoussion  between  the  men  and  women  was  taking  plaoe. 

Topio3  covered  were  whether  the  senior  woman  at  the  command  should  respond  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  all  women  at  the  command,  whether  berthing  on  board 
ship  should  be  segregated  by  sex,  and  if  so,  whether  the  women's  area  should 
bo  guarded,  how  to  deal  with  women's  emotional  needs,  what  orientation 
information  is  passed  on  to  male  and  female  orew  members  and  female 
dependents,  the  effects  women  going  to  sea  will  have  on  marriages,  and 
harrassment  of  women  in  previously  all-male  Jobs. 

Following  the  disoussion  on  women  at  sea,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Drug  Rehabilitation  Center  (NDRC)  at  Naval  Air  Station  (NAS)  Miramar  gave  a 
talk  to  the  olass.  His  presentation  was  primarily  leoture  but  participants 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  make  comments  at  the  end  of 
the  2.3-hour  talk.  The  focus  of  this  presentation  was  on  facts  about  drugs, 
drug  users,  and  NDRC  patients.  Participants  appeared  interested,  but  later 
observations  indicated  that  at  least  some  were  offended  by  the  speaker's 
alarmist  approach  to  the  topio  of  drug  abuse  in  the  Navy  and  in  society  in 
general . 
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Two  representatives  from  the  Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Center  (ARC)  delivered  a 
short  presentation  on  their  center  and  the  Navy  alcohol  program.  Participants 
asked  questions  and  carried  on  a discussion  with  the  guests  concerning  ARC  and 
Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Service  (ARS)  clientele  and  alcoholism  in  general. 
Because  the  Counseling  and  Assistance  Center  (CAC)  representatives  were  unable 
to  attend  the  class,  a videotaped  presentation  which  had  been  made  to  an 
earlier  class  was  shown.  The  lecture  concentrated  on  the  counseling  system 
and  facts  and  psychological  theories  about  substance  abuse.  Much  of  the 
material  was  redundant,  and  participants  appeared  to  be  saturated  with 
information  on  HRM  issues  by  this  point.  Also,  the  videotape  was  of  poor 
quality,  which  was  particularly  annoying  to  a class  who  had  been  able. to 
interact  with  guest  lecturers  all  day.  The  videotape  was  supplemented  with  a 
handout  diagramming  the  CAAC  cycle. 

The  homework  assignment  for  Day  8 was  to  read  an  article  on  planned 
renegotiation.  Day  9 began  with  a short  introductory  presentation  on  the 
history  of  survey-guided  organizational  development  and  facts  about  the  HRM 
Cycle.  The  HRM  Survey  was  handed  out  and  discussed.  Each  student  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  sample  HRM  printout  for  a fictitious  command,  the  "U.S.S.  Philoh 
McGifftn,"  and  the  instructor  gave  an  extremely  clear  and  useful  explanation 
of  the  data.  It  was  obvious  to  the  observer  that  the  participants  understood 
the  document  and  were  very  interested  in  the  HRM  Cycle. 

The  small  discussion  groups  were  given  20  minutes  to  read  the  seven  CNO 
objeotives  and  to  complete  a worksheet  on  the  information  they  would  like  to 
gain  from  the  remaining  guests.  Half  the  olass  then  interviewed  five  first 
and  second  ola3s  petty  officers  while  the  other  half  talked  with  five  chief 
petty  officers,  one  of  whom  was  an  observer  from  CNET,  Pensaoola.  Disoussions 
were  informal  and  focused  primarily  on  the  CNO  objeotives,  particularly 
retention,  enlisted  professionalism,  and  administrative  overload.  Both  the 
officers  and  the  enlisted  personnel  appeared  to  benefit  from  these  sessions 
and  many  participants  expressed  regret  that  they  did  not  have  more  time  for 
interviews,  which  were  the  concluding  activities  for  this  unit. 


Unit  9:  Command  Cases  and  Course  Conclusion  (17  and  18  May  1979).  The  final 
unit  of  the  course  began  in  the  early  afternoon  of  Day  9 and  lasted  8.7 
hours.  In  the  observer's  opinion,  the  time  in  the  unit  was  well-spent. 

The  major  portion  of  this  unit  was  given  to  the  analysis  of  a complete  case 
3tudy  involving  a ship  or  aircraft  squadron.  Each  of  the  four  discussion 
groups  was  given  a large  binder  full  of  information  on  a particular  command, 
including  data  from  a HRM  Survey,  inspection  results,  type  commander 
evaluations,  and  other  information  relevant  to  the  particular  command 
situation.  Participants  studied  the  material  and  prepared  their  presentations 
for  approximately  four  hours  on  Day  9.  They  also  were  given  information  on 
presentation  skills  to  read  as  homework  and  a planning  checklist  to  assist 
them  in  their  presentations. 

Presentations  began  in  the  morning  of  Day  10.  A different  student  from  eaoh 
group  presented  eaoh  of  the  following:  an  analysis  of  the  oommand,  three 
identified  goals,  a strategy  for  implementation  of  the  goals,  and  a Captain's 
Call  speeoh.  Following  eaoh  group's  presentation,  other  partiolpants 
orltiqued  both  the  content  of  the  material  and  style  of  the  delivery,  paying 
partioular  attention  to  the  CO  role  play.  Eaoh  presentation  was  timed,  and 
participants  were  held  within  striot  limits.  The  Captain's  Call  role  play  was 
videotaped,  and  these  students  were  enoouraged  to  oritique  themselves  after 
the  class. 

Student  performance  in  this  exercise  indicated  to  the  observer  that  the 
offioors  were  extremely  involved  in  preparing  for  their  new  command  but  that 
their  skill  levels  varied.  The  analyses  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  oonnand  oases  were  adequate;  however,  the  goals  were,  for  the  most  part, 
poorly  written  and  many  or  the  strategies  for  implementation  laoked  clarity 
and  practicality.  The  content  of  some  of  the  Captain's  Call  speeohes  also 
suggested  that  at  least  some  of  the  partiolpants  had  not  actually  internalized 
the  material  taught  over  the  preceding  two  weeks.  For  example,  the  student 
role  playing  as  CO  of  one  group  gave  a very  informal  talk  intended  for  his 
orew  whloh  heavily  emphasized  liberty  ports,  shorter  working  hours  and 
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returning  to  home  port.  Mission  accomplishment  was  barely  mentioned.  Thus, 
it  appeared  that  this  participant  and  even  the  students  in  his  group  had  not 
retained  a great  deal  of  the  information  on  motivation,  goal  setting, 
organizational  climate,  MBO,  empowering  personnel,  or  recognition.  Also, 
participants'  criticisms  of  the  presentations  focused  primarily  on  the  stage 
presence  of  the  role  player,  and  many  students  found  fault  with  very 
insignificant  details  of  the  performances.  It  seemed  to  the  observer  that 
many  of  the  major  flaws  in  the  material  presented,  such  as  the  one  described 
earlier,  went  unnoticed  by  the  class. 

Following  the  command  oases,  a representative  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  made  a presentation  to  the  class.  The  content  of  this  talk  was  to 
be  on  retention  and  it  was  expected  that  the  class  would  hear  current 
information  on  the  retention  problem  from  an  official  source.  Instead  the 
representative  gave  somewhat  of  a locker-room  pep-talk  about  setting  an 
example,  creating  a good  Navy  image,  and  being  organized.  Football  was  used 
as  an  analogy  several  times  during  the  112-minute  talk,  and  the  speaker  often 
Illustrated  his  points  by  telling  a story  from  his  own  experiences  as  CO. 
Participants  had  varying  reactions  to  this  presentation.  Several  felt  it  was 
a motivating  talk  which  presented  them  with  a challenge.  Others  ware 
disappointed  because  they  had  not  received  valuable  information  from  SECNAV 
and  were  Irritated  with  the  speaker's  apparent  vanity.  The  observer  tended  to 
agree  wlt(.  the  latter  opinion  and  felt  that  the  time  oould  have  been  better 
spent. 

Participants  wore  assigned  worksheets  to  complete  Individually  on  critical 
CO/XO  .job  functions,  strategies  for  effeotive  performance,  and  related 
subcompetencle3.  Tima  did  not  permit  a final  goal  setting  exercise  or  a 
discussion  on  the  worksheets.  The  final  activity  of  the  course  was  a positive 
feedback  session  in  whloh  eaoh  participant  complimented  every  other  member  of 
his  small  discussion  group.  Examples  of  feedback  statements  were  printed  in 
the  Student  Journal.  Participants  seemed  to  enjoy  this  activity  and  felt  it 
was  a good  oonoluslon  to  the  course. 

Assessment  instruments  were  administered  and  colleoted;  the  senior  member  of 
the  class  made  some  vary  favorable  comments;  and  the  oourse  was  concluded.  No 
graduation  ceremonies  were  held. 
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SECTION  4 - INTERPRETATION'  OF  RESULTS 


4.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  results  of  this  assessment  are  interpreted  in  this  section  as  they  relate 
to  the  three  evaluation  objectives. 


4.2  DISCUSSION 


As  described  in  Section  3 of  this  report,  observer  findings  were  generally 
supportive  of  participants'  assessments.  Summarized  interpretation  of  these 
results  is  discussed  in  terms  of  course  delivery,  training  materials,  and 
instructor  assignment  policies. 


4.2.1  COURSE  Dai  VERY 

The  performance  of  the  PCO/PXO  oourse  instructors  varied  in  effectiveness,  but 
it  was  generally  very  good.  With  the  exoeptlon  of  one  instructor  whose 
ourrent  level  of  leoturing  ability  was  only  adequate,  performance  in  the 
leoture/ discussion  sessions  was  extremely  effective.  When  time  was  taken  to 
prooess  material,  the  instructors  demonstrated  a high  level  of  oorapetenoe  in 
facilitating  meaningful  disoussions.  Unfortunately,  on  a few  oooasions  the 
foous  of  the  processing  aotivity  was  inappropriate.  Also,  several  topios  were 
not  allowed  a processing  period.  For  the  most  part,  group  exeroises  were 
conduated  well. 

Classroom  climate  was  open  and  warm,  and  the  instructors  were  particularly 
supportive  of  the  students  and  of  one  another  during  the  oourse.  The 
participants,  however,  did  not  appear  to  feel  the  same  level  of  oonoern  and 
respeot  for  one  another.  The  faot  that  several  of  the  students  were  quite 
opinionated  and  that  loosely  defined  oliques  appeared  to  form  early  in  the 
oourse  probably  contributed  to  this  problem. 
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Delivery  of  course  material  also  varied  in  effectiveness.  Subject  areas 
covered  most  successfully  were  those  for  which  appropriate  skill  practice 
activities  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the  presentation  of  cognitive 
material.  Most  of  the  units  were  structured  to  Insure  an  adequate  balance 
between  knowledge  acquisition  activities  and  skill  development  exercises.  In 
several  oases , however,  the  skill  practice  exercises  were  not  optimally 
relevant  to  the  subcompetenoies , and  therefore,  participants  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  using  the  subcompetency  skills  and  to  receive  feedback  on 
their  performance. 

Competencies  or  areas  covered  most  adequately  were  concern  for  efficiency  and 
effectiveness,  skillful  use  of  influence,  advising  and  counseling,  and 
competency  integration  and  application.  A large  quantity  of  material  was 
presented  in  the  unit  on  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  but  participants  also 
had  several  opportunities  to  practice  skills  they  were  learning  or  to  see  them 
applied  through  ca'se  studies.  Also,  since  this  unit  was  given  very  early  in 
the  course,  material  on  achievement,  social  motives,  goal  setting,  managerial 
styles,  organizational  climate,  and  KBO  was  continuously  referred  to  during 
the  rest  of  the  training.  Thus,  learning  was  reinforced  naturally.  The  units 
on  skillful  use  of  influence  and  advising  and  counseling  were  suooessfully 
delivered  primarily  beoause  they  included  an  abundant  amount  and  appropriate 
type  of  skill  praotioe  exerolses  and  processing  disoussions.  The  integration 
and  competency  application  unit  wa3  excellent  as  a summary  and  a final 
opportunity  to  tie  learning  poirts  together.  Units  found  to  be  inadequately 
covered  were  the  prooes3  management  and  the  problem  solving  units.  Both  were 
entirely  too  short  to  allow  sufficient  opportunity  for  learning  and  skill 
praotioe  to  take  place,  and  both  inoluded  activities  whloh  were  less  than 
maximally  pertinent  to  the  competency.  Exercises  in  each  unit  were 
Inappropriate  for  oompetenoy  application  and  feedback  purposes. 

Because  student  performance  was  not  measured,  the  degree  to  whloh  the  PCO/PXO 
course  objectives  were  met  cannot  be  determined.  The  data  suggest  that  the 
Instructors  were  suooes3ful  in  their  efforts  oonoernlng  student  recognition  of 
the  five  leadership  and  management  competencies  and  their  subooapetenoies. 
Participants'  understanding  of  the  oompetenloes  and  related  researoh,  however, 
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did  not  appear  to  be  thorough.  The  instructors  seemed  to  be  at  least  somewhat 
successful  in  teaching  students  to  recognize  and  understand  the  extent  to 
which  the  competencies  and  subcompetencies  impact  performance.  It  seems  that 
this  objective  would  have  been  met  to  a greater  degree  if  skill  practice 
activities  and  processing  discussions  had  been  focused  more  clearly  on  the 
specific  suboompetencies.  The  instructors  seemed  to  be  effective  in  directing 
participant  attention  to  HRM  issues,  not  only  in  the  eighth  unit  of 
instruction,  but  during  the  entire  oourse.  The  extent  to  which  the  PCO/PXO 
course  graduates  will  pay  proper  attention  to  these  issues  while  in  oommand, 
however,  is  unknown.  Finally,  the  instructors  did  not  appear  to  be  successful 
in  teaching  all  the  participants  how  to  develop  goals  and  plans  to  use  in 
their  jobs.  In  addition,  resistance  to  goal  setting  and  MBO,  as  management 
practices  for  use  in  Navy  commands,  appeared  strong  among  many  participants. 
Therefore,  although  it  is  impossible  at  this  point  to  estimate- future 
performance  on  the  job,  classroom  results  indioate  that  the  PCO/PXO  course  was 
not  taught  dearly  in  line  with  the  specified  objectives. 


H.2.2  COURSE  MATERIALS 

As  dlsoussed  in  Seotlon  3 of  this  report,  the  Student  Journal  was  a very 
useful  tool  for  participants  and  was  well  oonstruoted.  The  Student  Journal 
used  in  this  oourse,  however,  was  not  identical  to  the  journal  provided  to  SDC 
by  MoBer  in  March  1979.  Apparently,  this  manual  was  revised  and  reprinted  in 
Coronado  shortly  before  the  oourse  began.  The  Student  Journal  used  in  this 
course  ohanged  the  division  of  units  from  the  seven  subjeot  areas  to  the  ten 
days.  Process  management  was  taught  independently  instead  of  with  concern  for 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  as  in  the  original  journal.  Problem  solving  was 
also  given  a separate  block  of  instruction,  as  apposed  to  the  original  Journal 
in  which  this  topic  was  taught  in  obnjunotion  with  skillful  use  of  influence. 
HRM  issues  were  oovered  in  a separate,  more  comprehensive  unit  than  in  the 
first  Journal,  and  the  command  planning  lesson  and  the  final  oaae  study  were 
combined  into  one  final  unit  of  instruction. 
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Ca3e  studies  in  the  Student  Journal  were  well  written,  and  for  the  most  part, 
the  content  wa3  relevant  to  CO/XO  job  responsibilities.  Appropriateness  of 
other  reading  assignments  varied.  Some  of  the  films  and  videotapes  were 
acceptable  and  others  were  excellent  learning  aids.  In  general,  the 
effectiveness  of  civilian  films  was  lower  than  that  of  films  made  about  or  for 
the  military.  The  outlines  printed  on  cardboard  charts  were  very  effective  in 
assisting  students. 

The  instructors  did  not  use  any  sort  of  Instructor  Guide,  but  followed  either 
their  own  notes  or  no  written  material  at  all.  Although  it  appeared  that  the 
original  content  and  process  of  the  course  had  been  revised  in  Coronado  rather 
extensively,  it  oould  not  be  ascertained  to  what  degree  modifications  had  been 
made.  Also,  if  no  Instructor  Guide  is  used  in  these  courses,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instructors  will  depend  entirely  on  the  research 
materials  made  available  to  them,  their  degree  of  preparation  and  dedication, 
their  backgrounds,  and  other  charaoterisitics  whioh  vary  with  the  individual. 
Thus,  consistency  of  course  delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed  and  instructor 
effectiveness  cannot  be  controlled  to  any  extent.  This  uss  of  an  approved, 
published  Instructor  Guide  in  the  PCO/PXO  training  is  needed  to  promote 
standardization  required  of  all  LHET  courses. 

No  objective  student  evaluation  measures  were  taken  during  the  oourse,  and  it 
appears  that  student  progress  was  not  objectively  assessed  at  all. 


4.2.3  INSTRUCTOR  ASSIGNMENT 

Interpretation  of  the  findings  regarding  assignment  procedures  is  difficult. 
Only  three  instructors  in  the  PCO/PXO  olass  were  observed,  and  limited 
background  data  was  supplied.  Beoause  observer  findings  support  participants 1 
peroeptions.  It  appears  that  quality  of  instructor  performance  was  confirmed 
subJeotiveLy.  The  apparent  dlfferenoe  between  one  instructor's  obvious 
3hyness  and  the  other  instruotora  1 tendenoles  to  entertain  indicates  that 
these  previously  unconsidered  traits  may  be  of  significance  In  predioting 
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future  performance  in  the  classroom.  Because  lecturing  ability  was  the  only 
area  in  which  large  differences  in  performance  were  noted,  no  other  findings 
relevant  to  this  evaluation  objective  can  be  discussed.  As  mentioned 
previously,  the  need  for  standardization  of  course  delivery  is  an  important 
consideration  that  impacts  on  instructor  selection  requirements. 
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SECTION  5 - CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


5.1  INTRODUCTION 


Conclusions  and  recommendations  concerning  the  assessment  objectives  of  the 
LMET  PCO/PXO  course  are  presented  in  this  section.  The  basis  for  the 
conclusions  is  documented  by  reference  to  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
report. 


5.2  CONCLUSIONS 


The  first  evaluation  objective  was  to  provide  an  assessment  of  the  ability  and 
proficiency  of  Navy  instructors  to  effeotively  teaoh/deliver  the  LMET  PCO/PXO 
oourse  in  compliance  with  oourse  objectives.  The  following  oonolusions 
concern  this  objective: 

1.  The  PCO/PXO  oourse  participants  appeared  to  enjov  the  training  and 
considered  it  to  be  useful  (3.2. 1.1,  3.2. 1.2,  3.2.2).  Moat  of  the 
participants  expressed  an  awareness  of  a personal  need  for  this  type 
of  education  (3.2. 1.2). 

2.  With  a few  exceptions,  the  Navy  instructors  were  found  to  be 
effective  in  presenting  course  material  through  leotures  and  group 
exerolses  (3. 2.1. 2,  3.2.2,  3.3. 1.1,  3*3.2).  Delivery  was  most 
effsotive  during  lessons  in  whioh  a suacarizing/prooesaing  disoussion 
was  held  (3.3.1. 1,  3.3.2). 

3.  In  most  oases,  the  Navy  instructors  were  extremely  effeotlve  at 
facilitating  group  prooesses.  All  demonstrated  a high  level  of  skill 
in  involving  participants  in  dlsousslons,  as  well  as  outstanding 
perception  and  insight.  Occasionally  disoussions  were  not  directed 
to  the  appropriate  subjeot  area  (3. 2. 1.2,  3. 3.1.1,  3.3.2). 
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4.  Classroom  atmosphere  In  general  was  very  open  and  non-threatening; 
however,  participant  interaction  indicated  a less  than  ideal  climate 

• existed  in  the  classroom  (3.2. 1.2,  3. 3. 1.2,  3.3.2). 

5.  Specific  enabling  objectives  for  each  unit  of  instruction  were  not 
discussed  in  the  classroom  (3.3. 1.3). 

6.  With  some  exceptions,  the  instructional  methods  used  in  the  PCO/PXO 
course  were  found  to  be  effective,  and  the  balance  between  the 
various  types  of  scheduled  activities  appeared  to  be  appropriate  and 
comfortable  for  both  participants  and  instructors  (3.2. 1.2,  3.2.2, 
3.3.2). 

7.  The  PCO/PXO  course  content  and  process  were  found  to  be  oriented 
toward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For  the  most  part,  the 
development  and  improvement  of  subcompetenoy  skills  was  given 
inadequate  attention  both  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  course 
delivery  (3.2. 1.2,  3. 3. 1.1,  3.3.2). 

8.  Participants'  knowledge  acquisition  level  appeared  to  range  from  very 
good  to  excellent.  The  amount  learned  seemed  to  be  greater  for  those 
topics  for  which  fewer  theoretioal  oonoept3  were  presented  and  more 
suramarlzing/prooessing  disoussions  were  held  (3.2. 1.1,  3.2. 1.2, 
3.3.2). 

9.  The  level  of  participants'  3kill  acquisition  appeared  to  range  from 

very  poor  to  adequate.  Students  seemed  to  develop  or  improve  skills 

to  a greater  degree  during  units  suoh  as  the  advising  and  counseling 

unit  which  lnoluded  skill  praotioe  activities  which  were  expressly 
designed  for  the  particular  subcompetenoy  area  and  during  whioh  the 
foous  was  properly  maintained  (3.2. 1.1,  3.2. 1.2,  3.3.2). 


il 
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10.  All  the  examples  used  in  the  classroom  and  the  large  group 

discussions  led  by  instructors  were  relevant  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
specific  job  responsibilities  of  a CO  or  X0  (3.2.1.2,  3.2.2,  3. 3. 1.1, 
3.3.2). 


The  second  evaluation  objective  conoerned  the  adequacy  of  course  materials  as 
they  affected  delivery,  and  the  evaluation  of  local  or  program  sponsor 
modifications  made  in  the  delivery  since  the  initial  offering  of  the  course. 
The  following  conclusions  pertain  to  this  objective: 

1.  Participants  appeared  to  gain  a great  deal  from  the  lecture  notes, 
instructions,  readings,  and  worksheets  in  the  Student  Journal.  The 
goals  of  the  LMET  program  and  the  overall  PC0/PX0  course  goals  were 
printed  in  the  Student  Journal,  but  the  enabling  objectives  specific 
to  each  unit  of  instruction  were  omitted  (3. 2. 1.2,  3.3.1. 3,  3.3.I.1!, 
3.3.2). 

2.  Participants  seemed  to  benefit  from  and  enjoy  the  self-asseasment 
instruments.  Although  none  of  the  instruments  were  given  thorough 
Interpretations,  most  were  introduced  and  explained  adequately  for 
the  purposes  of  this  oourse  (3.2. 1.2,  3.3*2), 

3.  A large  part  of  the  oourse  material  was  relevant  to  the  Navy  and  to 
the  job  responsibilities  of  a CO  or  X0.  Exceptions  inoluded  many  of 
the  homework  reading  assignments,  whioh  were  generally  aoademlo  in 
nature,  and  three  olvllian-produoed  films.  The  PC0/PX0  oourse 
participants  did  not  seem  to  have  difficulty  with  the  readings; 
however,  differences  between  the  situations  shown  in  the  films  and 
typical  Navy  situations  appeared  to  be  important  to  the  students. 
Posted  charts  outlinglng  course  material  were  apparently  very 
effective  (3. 2. 1.2,  3.2.2,  3. 3. 1.4,  3.3.2). 

h.  Student  progress  in  the  PC0/PX0  oourse  was  not  evaluated  and  no  tests 
were  given  (3. 3.1. 3). 


5.  Ho  Instructor  Guide  in  any  form  was  available  for  the  PCO/PXO  course 
(3.3. 1.1,  3.3.1. *). 

6.  The  PCO/PXO  course  curriculum  was  modified  in  Coronado  shortly  before 
this  course  was  delivered.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
standardization  of  the  course  had-  been  assured  (3. 3 .1.1*). 

The  third  evaluation  objective  was  to  provide  recommendations  for  management 
decisions  concerning  the  assignment  of  Navy  instructors  to  deliver  the  PCO/PXO 
course.  Data  collected  from  only  one  PCO/PXO  class  is  insufficient  for  the 
determination  of  conclusions  concerning  this  objective.  Only  three  L.MET 
instructors  were  observed  during  this  course,  and  complete  information  on 
their  educational  backgrounds,  teaching  experience,  and  other  factors  involved 
in  selection  was  not  provided  to  SDC.  Background  and  performance  data 
gathered  systematically  from  an  adequate  sample  of  courses  and  instructors  must 
be  analyzed  carefully  in  order  to  make  the  type  of  assessment  required  by  the 
third  evaluation  objective.  It  was  concluded,  however,  that  a variety  of 
variables  are  crucial  to  effective  instructor  performance.  Findings  from  the 
course  evaluation  tentatively  suggest  that  factors  other  than  past  performance 
as  a commanding  officer  are  important  (3.3. 1.1). 

5.3  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  on  the  above  conclusions , the  following  recommendations  are  made! 

1.  The  PCO/PXO  oourse  ourrioulua  should  be  standardized  and  this  oourse 
should  be  made  available  to  all  commanding  officers  and  executive 
offloers  in  the  Navy. 

Z,  Navy  instructors  should  reoelve  additional  training  in  order  to 

Improve  their  skills  in  group  management  and  their  ability  to  create 
a favorable  atmosphere  for  participant  Interaction.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  increasing  the  emphasis  on  group  management  skills 
in  the  LMET-I  oourse. 
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3.  Participants  should  be  informed  of  the  enabling  objectives  specific 
to  each  unit  of  instruction  in  the  PCO/PXO  course  and  these 
objectives  should  be  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Objectives  should 
be  written  to  conform  to  the  goal  setting  criteria  taught  in  the  LMET 
courses. 

i).  Group  exercises,  case  studies,  and  other  learning  activities  should 
be  examined  for  pertinence  to  the  competency  and  particular  subskills 
being  covered.  Activities  which  provide  general  knowledge  or 
behavior  practice  should  be  replaoed  with  activities  which  allow 
specific  skill  use  and  development  as  well  as  individual  performance 
feedbaok. 

5.  The  oontent  of  the  PCO/PXO  oourse  should  be  compared  with  the  course 
objectives.  The  ourrioulum  should  be  modified  in  order  to  improve 
congruence  of  the  oourse  oontent  and  prooess  with  the  PCO/PXO  oourse 
objectives.  It  is  recommended  that  information  oonoeming 
oompetenoy-based  researoh  be  covered  with  more  olarity  and 
thoroughness  and  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  praotiolng 
auboompetenoy  skills  in  situations  similar  to  those  found  on  the  job. 

6.  Considerations  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  developing  Navy 
learning  aids  whioh  present  oontent  that  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
oivillan-produoed  films  but  whioh  is  in  a context  relevant  to  the 

Navy.  The  lessons  on  organisational  climate  and  perforaanoe  j 

. counseling,  among  others,  oould  be  improved  if  the  Harvard  Business  ] 

-i 

Sohool  film  and  "The  Dryden  File"  film  were  replaoed  with  new  Navy 
aids  on  the  same  topics. 

7.  Enabling  objeotivea  should  be  inoluded  in  the  Student  Journal  for 

eaoh  unit  of  instruction.  ; 

S 

1 

8.  A formal  Instructor  Guide  should  be  written  and  used  in  all  i 

S 

iterations  of  the  PCO/PXO  oourse.  | 

;i 
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APPENDIX  A 

ttiET  PCO/PXO  COURSE  SCHEDULE 


MAY  1979 


LHET  PCO/PXO  COURSE  SCHEDULE  - MAY  1979  (ContM) 
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APPENDIX  B 

END-OF-UNIT  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Table  B-l.  Participant  Perceptions 
of  Introductory  Knowledge  Areas. 
(Means) 


• This  unit  covered  several  areas  as  ground-  . 
work  for  the  PCO/PXO  course.  In  the  box 
below,  please  indicate  how  much  you  feel  j 
you  learned  about  each  area  and  how 
helpful  this  information  is  to  you  as 
preparation  for  the  PCO/PXO  course. 

Amount  Learned 

Help  in 
Course 
Preparation 

Competency-based  research 

2.36 

2.59 

Learning  styles  (from  Learning  Style 
Inventory) 

3.64 

3.68 

Reasons  for  change  from  LMT  to  LMET 

2.14 

1.86 

LMET  course  training  objectives 

2.91 

3.05 

Table  B-2,  Participant  Perceptions  of 
Efficiency  and  Effectiveness  Knowledge  Areas. 
(Means) 


Several  important  knowledge  areas  were 
covered  during  this  unit.  How  much  did 
you  learn  about  each  listed  below  and 
how  useful  do  you  feel  the  information 
learned  will  be  to  you  in  your  job  as 
a CO/XO? 


Motivation  theory 


Three  social  motives 


Categories  of  achievement  chinking 


Goal  sotting  criteria 


Situational  leadership 


Organisational  climate 


Motivational  styles 


Management  by  objectives 


Amount  Laarned 


Usefulness 
on  Job 


i 

I 
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Table  B-3.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Efficiency 
and  Effectiveness  Skill  Areas  (Means) . 


• This  unit  covered  five  subcompetencies 
of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  How 
much  emphasis  do  you  feel  this  course 
placed  on  each  competency  area,  and 
how  useful  do  you  feel  the  skills  you 
learned  will  be  to  you  in  your  job  as 
a CO/XO? 

Amount  of 
Etophasis 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Sets  challenging  and  realistic 
goals  and  expectations 

3.65 

3.75 

Initiates  action 

3.10 

3.45 

Coaches  subordinates 

3.60 

4.00 

Encourages  cooperation  and  teamwork 

3.25 

3.70 

Demonstrates  concern  for  efficiency 
and  effectiveness 

3.85 

3.80 

Table  B-4,  Participant  Perceptions  of  Efficiency 
and  Effectiveness  Learning  Activities  (Means). 


e This  unit  included  several  different 
learning  activities.  In  the  box  below, 
please  indicate  how  much  you  feel  you 
learned  about  leadership  and  management 
(L&M)  skills  from  each,  and  how  useful 
the  skills  will  be  to  you  in  the  job 
as  a CO/XO. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Case  Studies 

3.37 

3.21 

Viewing  Target  Practice  exercise  on 
videotape 

2.75 

2.45 

Motivational  Style  Questionnaire 

3.45 

3.25 

Harvard  Business  School  film 

3.60 

3.30 

LEAD  Instrument 

3.00 

3.00 
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Table  B-5.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Process  Management 
Skill  Areas  (Means) . 


• This  unit  covered  four  subcompetencies 
of  process  management.  How  much 
emphasis  do  you  feel  this  course 
placed  on  each  competency  area,  and 
how  useful  do  you  feel  the  skills  you 
learned  will  be  to  you  in  your  job  as 
a CO/XO? 

Amount  of 
Emphasis 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Manages  and  allocates  competing 
resource  requirements 

2.76 

3.19 

Matches  job  requirements  to 
individual  capabilities 

2.76 

2.95 

Systematically  monitors  progress 
toward  the  implementation  of  a plan 

3.05 

3.14 

Gives  effective  performance 
feedback 

2.76 

3.26 

Table  B-6.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Process  Management 
Learning  Activities  (Means). 


• This  unit  included  two  learning 

activities.  Please  indicate  how  much 
you  learned  about  leadership  and 
management  (L6M)  skills  from  each  and 
how  useful  tho  skills  will  be  to  you 
in  your  job  as  a CO/XO. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Monitoring  exercise 

2.62 

2.62 

Seabeo  Work  Center 

3.19 

2.76 
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Table  B-7.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Skillful  Use  of 
Influence  Knowledge  Areas  (Means) . 


• Several  important  knowledge  areas  were 
covered  during  this  unit.  How  much  did 
you  learn  about  each  listed  below  and 
how  useful  do  you  feel  the  information 
learned  will  be  to  you  in  your  job  as 
a CO/XO? 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Categories  of  power  thinking 

3.52 

3.48 

Specific  behaviors  of  influential 
and  non-influential  COs  and  XOs 
(critical  incident  scoring) 

3.38 

3.24 

Empowering  techniques 

3.57 

3.67 

Rewards  and  recognition 

3.95 

3.62 

Table  B-8.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Skillful  Use  of 
Influence  Skill  Areas  (Means) . 


• This  unit  covered  four  eubcompetencies 
of  skillful  use  of  influence.  How  much 
emphasis  do  you  feel  the  course  placed 
on  each  competency  area  and  how  useful 
do  you  feel  the  skills  you  learned  will 
be  to  you  in  your  job  as  a CO/XO? 

T ' "r  — 

Amount  of 
Emphasis 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Usee  power  in  a positive  fashion 

3.62 

3.67 

Communicates  and  convinces  others 

3.33 

3.81 

Uses  rewards  and  recognition 

3.52 

3.86 

Controla  expression  of  anger  , 
coercion,  and  direct  advice-giving 

2.76 

3.62 

Table  B-9.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Skillful  Use  of 
Influence  Learning  Activities  (Means) . 


• This  unit  included  several  different 
learning  activities.  Please  indicate 
how  much  you  learned  about  leadership 
and  management  (L&M)  skills  from  each 
and  how  useful  the  skills  will  be  to 
you  in  your  job  as  a CO/XO. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Case  Studies 

3.38 

3.38 

Role  plays 

3.29 

2.95 

Seat  12A  exercise  in  empowering 
others 

2.90 

2.86 

Strength  Deployment  Inventory 

3.05 

2.81 

"The  Pygmalion  Effecc"  film 

3.86 

4.14 

Table  B-10.  Participants'  Perceptions  About  Ability 
to  Influence  Others  (Means). 


Question 

Mean  Response 

• Compared  with  your  ability  to  influence  others 
before  entering  this  course  and  using  the 
techniques  learned  in  this  course,  how 
effective  do  you  think  you  will  be  from  now  on 
in  influencing  your  subordinates? 

3.33 

• Comparing  similarly,  how  effective  do  you 
think  you  will  bo  from  now  on  in  Influencing 
your  peers? 

3.29 

• Comparing  similarly,  how  effective  do  you  think 
you  will  be  from  now  on  In  influencing  those 
higher  in  the  chain  of  command? 

3.33 
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Table  B-ll.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Problem  Solving 
Skill  Areas  (Means) . 


! 

I 

I 


• This  unit  covered  six  subcompetencles  of 
problem  solving.  How  much  emphasis  do  you 
feel  this  course  placed  on  each  competency 
area,  and  how  useful  do  you  feel  the  skills 
you  learned  will  be  to  you  in  your  job  as 
a CO/XO? 

Amount  of 
Emphasis 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Conceptualizes  a problem: 

Recognizes  discrepancies  between  an 
actual  and  a preferred  situation 

2.68 

3.32 

Gathers  facts  to  support  a problem 
definition 

2.73 

3.32 

Determines  forces  that  promote  or 
restrain  change 

2.77 

3.27 

Develops  a plan: 

Determines  alternatives 

3.18 

3.64 

Selects  appropriate  action 

3.23 

3.50 

Effectively  delegates  responsibility 

2.50 

3.23 

Table  B-12.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Problem  Solving 
Learning  Activities  (Means). 


a This  unit  included  two  learning  activities. 
Please  indicate  how  ouch  you  learned  about 
leadership  and  management  (L&H)  skills 
from  each,  and  how  useful  the  skills  will 
be  to  you  in  the  Job  as  a CO/XO. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Case  study 

2.95 

3.23 

Role  play 

2.95 

3.00 

Table  B-13.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Problem 
Solving  Techniques  (Means) . 


• This  unit  covered  two  problem  solving 
techniques.  Please  indicate  how  much  you 
feel  you  learned  about  each  and  how 
useful  these  techniques  will  be  to  you  in 
the  job  as  CO/XO. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Force  field  analysis 

2.09 

2.27 

Brainstorming 

2.86 

3.41 

Table  B-14,  Participant  Perceptions  of  Advising  and 
Counseling  Knowledge  Areas  (Means)  . 


• Two  Important  knowledge  areas  were  covered 
during  this  unit.  How  much  did  you  learn 
about  each  listed  below  and  how  useful  do 
you  feel  the  information  learned  will  be  to 
you  In  your  Job  as  a CO/XO? 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Techniques  of  personal  problem 
counseling 

4.18 

4.05 

Techniques  of  performance 
counseling 

3.77 

3.77 

Table  B-15.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Advising  and  ! 

Counseling  Skill  Areas  (Means) . 1 


• This  unit  covered  subcompetencies  of 
advising  and  counseling.  How  much 
emphasis  do  you  feel  this  course  placed 
on  each  competency  area,  and  how  useful 
do  you  feel  the  skills  you  learned  will 
be  to  you  in  your  job  as  a CO/XO? 

Amount  of 
Emphasis 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Listens  to  others  and  accurately  hears 
what  they  are  saying 

3.90 

4.14 

Checks  understanding  of  the  problem: 

Asks  for  clarification 

3.41 

3.73 

Checks  for  clarification 

3.55 

3.68 

Indicates  understanding 

3.77 

3.82 

Offers  helpful  plans  and  alternatives 

3.41 

3.77 

Demonstrates  positive  attitude: 

Shows  genuine  interest 

3.82 

4.00 

Establishes  rapport 

3.55 

3.68 

Seeks  out  persons  with  problems 

2.77 

3.18 

Table  B-16.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Advising 
and  Counseling  Learning  Activities  (Means) . 


• This  unit  included  several  different 

learning  activities.  Please  indicate  how 
much  you  learned  about  leadership  and 
management  (L&M)  skills  from  each  and 
how  useful  the  skills  will  be  to  you  in 
your  job  as  a CO/XO. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Instructors'  role  play 

3.73 

3.82 

Participants'  role  plays 

3.82 

3.77 

"Dryden  File"  film 

3.50 

3.50 

Table  B-17.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Human  Resource 
Management  Knowledge  Areas  (Means) • 


• Several  important  knowledge  areas  were 
covered  during  this  unit.  How  much 
did  you  learn  about  each  listed  below 
and  how  useful  do  you  feel  the  infor- 
mation loarned  will  be  to  you  in  your 

Job  as  a CO/XO? 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

HRM  issues 

3.00 

3.16 

Strategies  for  producing  change 

2.74 

3.11 

HRM  Cycle 

3.00 

3.10 
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Table  B-18.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Human  Resource 
Management  Learning  Activities  (Means). 


• This  unit  included  several  different 
learning  activities.  Please  indicate 
how  much  you  learned  about  Human 

Resource  Management  (HRM)  from  each 
and  how  useful  the  skills  will  be  to 
you  in  your  job  as  a CO/XC. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Panel  discussion  on  women  at  sea 

3.43 

2.81 

Visiting  drug  speaker 

4.25 

4.00 

Visiting  alcohol  speaker 

3.16 

3.58 

Counseling  speaker  videotape 

2.35 

2.70 

Analyzing  CNO  Fleet  Commander  goals 

2.35 

2.70 

Interviews  with  chiefs  and 
petty  officers 

4.05 

4.10 

Table  B-19.  Participant  Perceptions  of  Competency 
Application  Knowledge  Areas  (Means), 


• This  unit  included  several  different 
learning  activities.  Please  indicate 
how  much  you  learned  about  leadership 
and  management  (L&M)  skills  from  each 
and  how  useful  the  skills  will  be  to 
you  in  your  job  as  a CO/XO. 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Analyzing  command  case  data 

3.80 

3.65 

Developing  goals  for  command  cases 

3.60 

3.80 

Developing  an  action  plan  for 
conaand  cases 

3.35 

3.45 

Role  plays  (Captain's  call) 

3.75 

3.70 

Identifying  critical  CO/XO  job 
functions  (Individual  exercise) 

3.05 

3.50 

Setting  goals  (individual  exercise) 

3.21 

3.47 

Positive  feedback  exercise 

3.60 

3.60 

Table  B-20.  Participant  Percenptions  of  PCO/PXO 
Skill  Areas  (Means) . 


• The  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  is  designed  to 

increase  your  ability  to  perform  a variety  of 
competency  skills  important  for  effective 
leadership  and  management.  Reflecting  back 
over  the  entire  course,  how  much  do  you  feel 
you  learned  about  each  skill  listed  below, 
and  how  useful  will  the  skills  learned  be 
to  you  in  the  job  as  a CO/XO? 

Amount 

Learned 

Usefulness 
on  Job 

Concern  for  achievement 

3.38 

3.70 

Task 

Achievement 

Taking  initiative 

3.05 

3.62 

Setting,  goals 

3.76 

4.10 

Coaching  others 

3.52 

4.05 

Technical  problem  solving 

2.71 

3.05 

Concern  for  influence 

3.52 

3.62 

Skillful 
Use  of 
Influence 

Influencing  others 

3.67 

3.95 

Conceptualizing  a problem 

3.00 

3.43 

Team  building 

3.29 

3.81 

Rewording  others 

3.19 

4.05 

Self-control 

3.52 

3.86 

' " ' ' 1 

Planning  and  organising 

3.38 

4.10 

Directing  others 

3.05 

3.57 

Management 

Control 

Delegating  responsibility  to  othors 

2.90 

3.86. 

Optimizing  (people-tasks) 

3.10 

3.55 

Monitoring  results 

2.90  ' 

3.57 

Resolving  conflicts 

2.86 

3.57 

Giving  feedback 

3.62 

4.14 
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Table  B-20.  Participant  Perceptions  of  PCO/PXO 
Skill  Areas  (Means).  (Cont'd) 

• The  LMET  PCO/PXO  course  is  designed  to 

increase  your  ability  to  perform  a variety  of 
competency  skills  important  for  effective 

leadership  and  management.  Reflecting  back  Amount  Usefulness 

over  the  entire  course,  how  much  do  you  feel  Learned  on  Job 

you  learned  about  each  skill  listed  below, 
and  how  useful  will  the  skills  learned  be 
to  you  in  the  job  as  a CO/XO? 


Listening  to  others 

3.95 

4.29 

Advising 

and 

Counseling 

Understanding  others 

3.76 

3.95 

Helping  others 

3.29 

3.76 

Positive  expectations 

o 

o 

-X 

4.19 

Coerciveness 

3. 16 

2.81 

Negative  expectations 

3.19 

2.71 

Coerc ion 

Disciplining  others 

2.81 

3.29 

Acting  impulsively 

2.90 

2.45 

Failing  to  resolve  conflicts 

3.19 

2.80 

